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A line that dominates 


with a Quality that ‘‘Pulls’’ 


i 





The WISE Line of 
WARM AIR HEATERS 


Dominating in their field and possessing 
real Quality the WISE WARM AIR HEAT- 
ERS are steadily adding to their good rep- 
utation and winning satisfied customers for 
installers everywhere. Study these points 
of excellence for a minute. They will con- 
vey to you the fact that the WISE WARM 
AiR HEATERS are the most Durable, 
conomical, Practical and Common Sense 
Warm Air Heaters on the market. 


ALL CAST IRON CONSTRUCTION, Cast 
iron is recognized as the best metal for 
radiating heat. 


GUARANTEED FIREPOT.  Jhioroughily 
tested and acknowledged to be the only 
perfect firepot for the successful consump 
tion of any and all grades of coal. 


LOW CONSTRUCTION, which gives a 
good elevation to hot air pipe which is so 
necessary to the succe 1] orking of a 
Warm Air Heater. 


LARGE FEED DOOR—DEEP, 
STRAIGHT ASHPIT—SELF-CLEANING 
RADIATOR. 


Be Wise and investigate the Wise Furnace Company's Dealer Proposition Today. 


Our 


latest catalog should be 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY 


WISE FURNACE COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 
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in your hands. 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 50 and 51. 
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ONLY 
REAL 


PROOF 
RANGE 














RINGEN STOVE CO. 


DIV. OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 








SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
715 INDIANA ST. 
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because the smoke pipe passes up through the 
center of the vent pipe, and forces the 
vitiated air out of schoolrooms provided with 
the 


FRONT RANE School. 


Heater and Ventilator 


which is so built that simply turning a damper 
makes it take from outdoors all the air com- 
ing into the rooms. This pure, outdoor air 
is heated, humified to exactly the right de- 
gree and then passed into the rooms, chang- 
ing the air in them several times an hour. 







School Boards order 
on sight. No trouble 
at all to sell. 


The FRONTRANE Steel Furnace 


for residences, stores, etc., is “fool proof” ; simply yet scien- 
tifically built; stays in order; burns any fuel and gets more 
heat from it because of its longer fire travel. 


Easiest selling and most satisfactory furnace made. We help 
you sell—first by all sorts of “dealer helps,” then by a National 
Advertising Campaign in which we are spending thousands 
of dollars. 


Don’t you want to join the FRONT RANE CLUB? x 


Write to us today for particulars. 


x 





4058 Forest Park Ave. TRADE MARK 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co.“St.Teuiss Mos ZAP MARS, 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 
Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Interests 


PusLisHED Every SATURDAY 





Address all communications and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 
Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND Lts Possessions (Invariably in Advance) ONE YEAR PosTAGE PArp $2.00 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES ONE YEAR PosTAGE Paip $4.00 CANADA ONE YEAR PostaGE Parp $3.00 


Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 





VOL. 74. No. 22. 


Many Books have been written in America on the 
subject of economics. The importance, utility, and 
dignity of labor have been exhaustively 
discussed in their pages. Relations of 


The Right , 
capital to labor have been studied from 


to Strike 
every point of view by scholars who ap- 
plied to the task minds free from preconceived no- 
tions. They have brought into sharp focus the link 
between wages and production. The ratio of wages 
to cost of living has been determined with reasonable 
accuracy. Wage scales, efficiency bonus, subsidies, 
bounties, pensions, insurance, profit-sharing, and the 
like have been objects of painstaking research by the 
trained men of our universities. 

In spite of the wealth of information which these 
unprejudiced investigators have amassed and classi- 
fied, the majority of the American people have not yet 
learned to use it as material for thought and judg- 
ment. As a nation, we are still working with the in- 
tellectual tools of two centuries ago in shaping our 
opinions concerning strikes and lockouts. Our politi- 
cal economy is a hundred years in advance of our leg- 
islation. In other words, we continue to carry on our 
industrial relations in conformity with a theory which 
has no justification in the fundamental facts of Amer- 
icanism. 

A confusion of ideas beclouds our interpretation of 
the right of any group of workmen to have jurisdic- 
tion over a particular occupation to the exclusion of 
other workmen not members of the group. When, in 
an effort to enforce such jurisdiction, the men quit 
work, they try to keep others from taking their places. 
Their purpose is so to cripple the business of the em- 
ployer as to compel him to accept their terms. With 
this end in view, they do not scruple to resort to acts 
of intimidation and violence. 

It is precisely in this phase of the question that we 
are still using medieval concepts which cannot pos- 
sibly fit modern conditions. In olden times the laborer 
was merely a slave without right of choice as to oc- 
cupation. As Carl Snyder so tersely puts it in his 
W orld Machine, “Nature’s nobleman, the blond beast, 
despised work. It was easier to steal, more exciting 
tohunt. His natural instincts of cruelty and lust were 
glutted by the rape and slaughter of other tribes; the 
portions that remained were made menials and serfs. 
Slavery was the universal characteristic of primitive 
brute society; it survived throughout antiquity. All 
the so-called civilizations of the Mediterranean basin, 
from the earliest of the Egyptians to the latest of the 
Romans, were founded upon slavery.” 
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The common people had nothing to say in the mak- 
ing of the laws. This exclusion from participation in 
the administration of the State prevailed down to the 
Krench Revolution. Take for example the Statute of 
Labourers which England enacted in the year 1351 to 
fix the rates for all wages. The Black Death, which 
raged in England from 1348 to 1350, carried off a 
third of the laboring hands. The landlords found 
thousands of the crofts on which their serfs had been 
wont to dwell vacant, and could not fill them with 
new tenants. The landless laborers, who might have 
been hired to supply the deficiency, were so reduced 
in numbers that they could command, if tree compe 
tition prevailed, double and triple rates of payment, 
compared with their earnings in the days before the 
plague. 

The peasants had no hand in the framing of the 
Statute of labourers. ‘It was imposed on them from 
For thirty years after its enactment their com 
Then their smouldering wrath 
Revolt of 1381, 


above. 
plaints went unheeded. 
burst into the flames of the Great 
with its demands for social equality and the parceling 
out of church lands among the laity. The poverty 
stricken people, cotless and landless, had no other 
weapons against misery and oppression than riot and 
Many of them paid the penalty of their 

John Bull, their leader in 
Wat Tyler was killed by the 


rebellion. 
protest with their lives. 
Kent, was hanged. 
mayor of London. 

In June, 1522, a 
Germany where feudalism 


vast Peasants’ War broke out in 


was more cruel in its 


tyranny than ever in the darkest days of [ngland. 
The Renaissance and the Reformation had awakened 
extravagant hopes in the breasts of the (serman peas 
To such lengths was their rebellion carried un 
war 


ants. 


der the leadership of Miinzer that it became a 


against all constituted authority and an attempt to 


th ibsolute 


establish Munzer’s ideal commonwea!t! 


equality and community of goods. The revolt was 
crushed. Scores of the serfs were put to death, The 
power of the territorial lords became greater than 
ever. The peasants were subjected to a more relent 


German system of militarism 


tenta I on the 


less discipline. The 
which was even then fastening its 


nation, ruthlessly suppressed the aspirations of the 
people. 

Contrast the freedom of the people under the Amer- 
ican republic of today with the bond of the folk 
under the feudalism of medieval Europe. More than 
a hundred years ago, United Stat itor Albert 
Gallatin prepared, at the request of ‘ a report 
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on “Manufactures” in which the contrast was strongly 
portrayed. What he wrote in 1810 is doubly true in 
1917 of the conditions of our liberties. Calling at- 
tention to the prosperity of the country, he pointed 
out as its chief cause “the absence of those systems of 
internal restrictions and monopoly which continue to 
disfigure the state of society in other countries.” 

“No law exists here,” he wrote, “directly or indi- 
rectly, confining man to a particular occupation or 
place, or excluding any citizen from any branch he 
may at any time think proper to pursue. Industry is, 
in every respect, perfectly free and unfettered ; every 
species of trade, commerce, art, profession, and manu- 
facture being equally opened to.all, without requiring 
any previous regular apprenticeship, admission, or li- 
cense. Hence the progress of America has not been 
confined to the improvement of her agriculture and to 
the rapid formation of new settlements and States in 
the wilderness; but her citizens have extended their 
commerce through every part of the globe.” 

There is no excuse, then, in our democracy for in- 
dustrial riot or intimidation. We must discard the 
medieval theory of labor in favor of the principle of 
law and order operating through equality of rights. 
We must learn that the right to strike does not mean 
the right to destroy property or to terrorize other men 
who may seek to take the places voluntarily vacated by 
the strikers. Collective bargaining between employers 
and employes is a recognized American principle. It 
is conceivable that a law-abiding strike may be a nec- 
essary instrument of defense for workingmen against 
unfair or abusive employers. Indeed, it may be used 
to compel obedience to the law in cases where em- 
ployers are careless of human lives by evading the 
health and comfort regulations of the State. 








AFTER THIRTY years of business, one of the most 


prosperous dealers in hardware declares that no 

amount of cleverness in salesmanship is 

boone of any avail, if the merchant does not 
e Young |. : - : 

Customer, KeeP on the right side of the children. 


A man who gets a reputation in the 
neighborhood for sternness toward the youngsters 
would better advertise his business for sale. Gruffness, 
sharp reprimands, impatience, and a frowning counte- 
nance in dealing with the children who come into the 
store are the sort of causes which lead to commercial 
suicide. 

Some boys have long memories. It is not an uncom- 
mon trait of human nature to be revengeful and to 
nourish thoughts of reprisal for years after the oc- 
casion for them has been forgotten. Wherefore, the 
lad who has been habitually frowned upon and scolded 
by the hardwareman is likely to become at least a 
passive enemy of the dealer when he grows up. He 
will not trade with him. When the dealer’s name is 
mentioned, he probably will greet the mention with 
such damnatory phrases as, “Oh, that old grouch. I 
don’t see how anyone can patronize him.” 

Children influence their parents more than the 
parents in their self-conceit are willing to acknowledge. 
Hence, if the hardware dealer loses the good will of 
the children, his hold upon the good will of the parents 
is certain to be weakened. It is a queer father or 
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mother who will not believe his or her own child’s 
story of grievance against the retailer when it is re- 
peated after every trip to the store. 

Keeping on the right side of the children does not 
mean establishing a kindergarten for the use of the 
neighborhood nor giving out cones of ice cream to 
every urchin who comes to buy a nickel’s worth of 
brad nails. But it does imply attention, patience, and 
kindliness. After all, the age Of one’s customers is 
important in this that it calls for the exercise of a 
varying psychology of salesmanship. 








Paut H. Nystrom, assistant professor of political 
economy at the University of Wisconsin, is a man who 
has given much diligent study to the 


Retailer question of retail selling and the prob- 

Has Less , y s 

E lems which confront the man in business. 
xpense. 


Part of the results of his labors in this 
field is a table, compiled after several years’ research, 
which shows conclusively that the cost of conducting 
any of the !arge mail order establishments is in no in- 
stance below 27 per cent, and that most of the cata- 
log houses figure the cost of doing business at 30 per 
cent. It is also brought out, by government statistics, 
that the large department stores bear the same ratio 
of overhead expense. . 

Yet many people delude themselves into believing 
that mail order firms sell goods cheaply because their 
cost of doing business is low. Estimated most con- 
servatively, theiz ratio of expense is 27 per cent. It 
costs the average retail dealer from 16 to 18 per cent 
to carry on his business. Even this figure is being cut 
down to 12 per cent or in some cases, 10 per cent, by 
progressive dealers who are minimizing or altogether 
doing away with their credit and delivery systems. 

Consequently, when the cost of doing business is 
estimated, it is impossible for any line of business— 
the mail order house, the department store, etc.—to 
compete successfully with the retail dealer. The con- 
ditions attending the selling of goods are entirely in 
his favor. He can handle his transactions at by far 
the lowest possible percentage of expense. It is a 
question whether the other sellers would dispose of 
their merchandise as cheaply as the retailer if they 
did have the same ratio cost of doing business. But 
with their greatly increased overhead, it is manifestly 
impossible for them to give the same quality article 
at the same price. 








A THING of delicacy is the offering of counsel to 
merchants young in years. They are inclined to re- 


sent advice. It is the nature of youth 

Word of to be impatient of age. Were it other- 
Advice. wise, many a blunder would be avoided. 
Indeed, until a retailer arrives at the 

realization that he does not know all there is ‘9 know 
about the business of hardware, he remains apprentice 
to fortune. Skill is the outcome of practice as ex 


perience is the growth of time. Lack of experience, 


however, may be supplied in part by giving ear to the 
wisdom of older men. In this connection it will re- 
dound to the good of one’s bank account to ponder a 

“Many an 


saying found in the Babylonian Talmud: 
old camel carries as freight the hides of young camels. 
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December I, 1917. 
RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 








The most senseless thing, as well as one of the most 
dangerous things, we can do is to worry. Nothing 
pulls down health, weakens will-power, and lessens 
personal efficiency more than worry. Physiologists 
tell us that two tiny glands, called adrenals and situ- 
ated on top of the kidneys, control the blood-pressure 
of our bodies. These little glands are the first to be 
affected by worry. Up goes the blood-pressure when- 
ever we permit ourselves to become the prey of anxi- 
ety and pessimism. Nay, more: worry actually pro- 
duces a poison in the blood. The folly of worry is 
apparent when we consider that we cannot change 
anything by worrying about it. One may sit down in 
front of a box of clothespins for a week at the stretch 
and concentrate all one’s thoughs on it in an effort to 
transform it into a bushel of apples—without avail. 
All the worry in the world won’t change the clothes- 
pins into apples. 

* * + 

Living in a shack down on the Currant River, Mis- 
souri, Colonel William J. Lockwood of John -H. Gra 
ham Company, New York City, with a few boon com 
panions, is having a continuous Thanksgiving feast. 
There is no delicacy on the American continent com- 
parable with wild turkey cooked by a Southern darky 
with all the mysterious deftness of a chef stright from 
the kitchen of the gods on Mount Olympus. 


Almost every other delicacy in the round world will 
pall on the palate after a few days. Men have been 
driven to the verge of madness in an attempt to eat 
quail on toast for thirty consecutive days. Yet quail 
is toothsome and tempting. But wild turkey—ah, that 
is the one exception to all the gastronomic rules of 
the universe! 

The Colonel and a small group of friends are en- 
joying daily repasts of wild turkey which would make 
Heliogabalus, Lucullus, and other ancient gourmands 
turn purple with envy. They have been living the 
simple life under almost primitive conditions of en- 
vironment on the Currant River, depending on their 
rods and guns for subsistence. Away from railroads 
and wires of communication, beyond the clangor of 
the city’s traffic, free from the clamor of the markets, 
they have developed appetites extraordinary. 

Indeed, if it were possible by some magic to realize 
the phantasy of La Fargue’s The Sale of An Appetite 
to the extent of making a fraction of the appetites of 
the Colonel and his friends negotiable, they would be- 
come rich beyond the dreams of avarice. The most 
stubborn case of dyspepsia which ever played hob with 
the digestive apparatus of man would vanish into noth- 
Ingness at the first sniff of the aroma of the wild tur- 
key cooking in the open fireplace of Colonel Lock- 
wood’s shack on Currant River. 

. The Colonel’s prowess as a fisherman is well authen- 
ticated. Tarpon or muskellunge, savage fighters of the 
finny tribe, resist him in vain. But in the delicate art 
of the shotgun, wherein quickness of eye, nicety of 
Judgment, and complete co-ordination of nerve and 
muscle are the sign-manual genius, the Colonel sur- 
Passes his piscatorial achievements. Only the neces- 
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sity of a self-imposed censorship prevents our re- 
counting the number of wild turkeys which have fallen 
to his unerring aim. More than one Missouri game 
warden reads with diligence AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE RECORD, and we have no desire to involve 
our friends in legal complications. 

+ * * ; 

In his wonderful address at the Hardware Club last 
week, Colonel A. D. Kniskern in command United 
States Quartermaster’s Corps, Central Department, 
Chicago, Illinois, told a rib-tickling tale which I am 
glad to reproduce for the delectation of my readers. 

“I suppose you have heard,” he said, “the story of 
the two negroes who were discussing the advisability 
of joining the Aviation Corps. One of them expatiated 
at length on the advantages offered by service in this 
corps. The other listened patiently for a time and 
then broke in with ‘Look-a-here, niggah, yu’ kin jine 
the aviation corpse ef you want to. But I an’ gwine 
do no sich thing. When ah git way up dar in de sky 
and de injine goes daid, ah jist know dat white man 
will say, ‘Niggah, you get out ‘n crank dat injine.’”’ 

* 4 

Raymond Marsh, secretary of the American Wash 
ing Machine Manufacturers’ Association, was riding 
on the rear platform of a Chicago street car when an 
incident happened which he related to me the other 
day. 

Mrs. Coady saw the street car approaching just as 
she left her house. As she was in a great hurry to get 
downtown, she frantically waved her hand toward it. 
It passed her, but halted just below at the corner and 
she ran to get it. 

“Why didn’t you stop at once, conductor,” she asked 
angrily, “when you saw me waving my hand?’ 
“Gee!” exclaimed the man, “I thought you was 
throwin’ kisses at me!” 

* * + 

Time and circumstances are relative. That is to 
say, they vary according to subjective conditions for 
every human being who trods his journey along the 
rim of this whirling earth. A poet may live a century 
in the ecstasy of a moment, while a clodhopper may 
drag an eventless existence across the blank of four 
Something of this thought and 
Theron G 


score years and ten. 


its lesson are in the lines with which 


Osborne questions: 
How Much Have You Lived’ 

How much have you lived the year 
How much have you lived or died 

Are the luring voices still at your ea: 
And the visions of youth still wide’ 

Does the future yet beckon with shi: nd 
To climbing paths, untried? 

How much have you yielded in stre 
Yielded to sin and shame? 

How often has your weakling heart 
To the dull clay whence it came? 

Or vain regret over withered hop« 
Dimmed the spirits of holy flam« 

Does the clumsy patch in your golde: 
Betray where the clod has been? 

Or a lovelier trace show finer skill 
Where a new force entered in? 

Has the deep-scarred wound caused 
Or a bud of growth begin? 

Many and easeful the ways that I 
Where the hungering shadows 

The mountains stand but heaps of 
To crumble back to the sea; 

But oh, for the courage and fait! 
A soul of eternity. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 











CHANGE UNIVERSAL CASTER OFFICES. 


The Bassick Company announces that the Newark, 
New Jersey, offices of the Universal Caster & Foundry 
Works, Division of the Bassick Company, have been 
discontinued, and the general offices are now located 
at Bridgeport, Connecticut. All correspondence should 
therefore be addressed to the Bridgeport offices. The 
works at Newark for the manufacture of Universal 
products, such as the Ball Bearing Stove Trucks, will, 
however, be continued. 


“*- 


NEWS ITEMS OFFER SUGGESTIONS. 





CLEVELAND FAMILIES SUFFER. 

Cleveland, November 23—“With thousands of 
Cleveland families shivering in their homes today ow- 
ing to lack of coal, municipal and privately owned light 
plants threatened with the necessity of closing down, 
this city’s coal situation is the most acute in the history 
of the fuel trade, according to city officials.” 

DETROIT BURNS WOOD. 

Detroit, November 23.—“With the temperature be- 
low the freezing mark, 1,972 families here are prac- 
tically without coal today, according to reports com- 
piled by police officials. Cordwood and soft coal are 
being obtained by the police for emergency, as very 
little hard coal is on sale in the city.” 

Newspaper items such as these emphasize the sug- 
gestions made in the article which appeared in the 
November 24th issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE ReEcorD entitled, “Coal Shortage Opens 
Way for Wood Burning Apparatus.” Makers and dis- 
tributors of wood-burning, heating or cooking appara- 
tus, or of grates and other articles to permit the burn- 
ing of wood in coal-burning appliances here have an 
unexampled opportunity for the sale of their product. 

- +o 


OBTAINS PATENT FOR OIL STOVE. 


Fred E. White and Frederick E. Hopper, 
Gardner, Massachusetts, assignors to Central Oil 
Gas Stove Company, Gardner, Massachusetts, 


have procured United States patent rights, under 


number 1,247,474 for an 
oil stove described in the 
following : 


In an oil stove, a stand- 
pipe, a burner supported there- 
by, a bracket having ears in 
its vertical face, a_ vertically 
movable double part held by 
said ears, and a rack carried 
by said part and having pro- 
jections serving to retain the 

we aa rack in place and also as stops 
| 1,247,474. to limit the up and down 
{| , movement of the burner, sub- 

stantially as described. 




































STRONG DEMAND FOR COAL STOVES STILL 
EXISTS IN RURAL COMMUNITIES. 


The plaint that the good old stove is going out of 
business is pointedly answered by the Born Steel 
Range Company of Cleveland in the current issue of 
their lively little house organ, “The 
Entitled “Some Facts in ligures,” the article in ques- 
tion cites the results of a census among 70,000 rural 
inhabitants thus: 


3orn Ranger.” 


“Over seventy per cent of the 70,000 use stoves for 
heat. The remainder use half a dozen other heating 
means for their houses but most of them must use 
stoves for cooking. That looks about as much like 
they could get along without stoves as they can with- 
out food, doesn’t it ? 

‘But, you say, natural gas is boo.ning the demand 
for gas ranges at the expense of coal stoves. Well, 
here are the facts on the 70,000 again: 

“Just 616 homes out of 70,000 used natural gas. 

“Sounds reasonable, too, if you think it over. Ad- 
mitting that in some parts of the country this per- 
centage may run somewhat higher, nevertheless, the 
number of natural gas users is very tiny in comparison 
with the number of coal and wood users. Natural 
gas is available only in restricted and isoiated areas. 
Even where it is used most, it hasn’t come near sup- 
planting other forms of heat. 

“Of course, we haven't any particular reason to be 
prejudiced, but we want dealers to have the facts for 
their own guidance. Everything considered, a good 
coal burning stove is still the big seller in the general 
field, and will continue to be.” 


~~ = 


ASSIGNS WATER HEATER PATENT. 





Frank K. Berry, Calhoun, Michigan, assignor to 
A-B Stove Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, has ob- 
tained United States patent rights, under number 
1,246,248, for a water heater described herewith: 


In a water heater, the 

c combination with a _ heating 

coil, a tap located at a remote 

1,246,848 « point therefrom and a connec- 


| 


a gas burner, a valve for 
controlling the supply of gas 
to said burner, comprising 4 
movable 


Pe” tion between said coil and tap, 
of 














gate longitudinall) va 
from closed to open position, 
— } a spring for normally closing 
| a ia said gate, a casing having 4 
st — pocket into which said gate 's 
‘| ven |e pressed in the closed position 
ed of the valve, said p »cket = 

: aA ing a vent connection to 
— — oan outlet passage, and a pull 
” connection extending from Sal 


valve to a point in proximity 


to said point, permitting control of the gas valv« independ- 
ently of the water connections. 
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HONEYMOON IS SAVED FROM DISASTER BY 
HAPPY THOUGHT OF GROOM. 


‘Oh, Harold, I’m just dying to see the bungalow 
that Uncle Robert furnished for us in Crystal 
Springs!” exclaimed Odetta as she cuddled up to Har- 
old Wallis for the thousandth time while their train, 
the Royal Palm, sped toward Florida and the en- 
chantments of the honeymoon. 

‘Good old Uncle Bob,” drawled Harold with the 
lazy contentment of a man whose cup of joy is filled 
to the brim. 

The air was palpitant with the breath of magnolia 
blossoms when Harold and his bride Odetta descended 
from the Pullman at Crystal Springs. Leaving their 
luggage to be forwarded, they strolled arm in arm 
down the palm-shaded aisle of the Dixie Highway 
to Uncle Robert’s bungalow. 

For a long time they stood spellbound by the haunt 
ing incense of tropic plants, caught in the filmy meshes 





“Quick Meal’’ Wick Oil Stove, Made by Ringen Stove Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


of the web which Florida weaves around the children 
of men. 

Their reverie was broken by the arrival of the ex- 
pressman with the trunks and satchels. Of necessity, 
Harold unlocked the door and they followed him in 
side. 

Odetta hastened from room to room, clapping her 
hands with glee and uttering ejaculations of delight. 

“Oh, Harold, it’s perfectly gorgeous—a palace of 
dreams!” she cried when, at last, she sank to rest in 
the depths of a Morris chair. 

Presently she stirred uneasily. 

“You dear boy,” she said. “You must be half 
starved. Take this chair, darling, and I'll go into the 
kitchen and get you something to eat.” 

She came back wearing such a tearful expression 
that Harold jumped out of the chair and took her in 
his arms. 

“What's the matter, Heart’s Delight?’ he ques 
tioned in alarm 

“The kitchen is full of eatables,” she sobbed, “but 
there’s no stove to cook with and—” 

“That's easily remedied,” he declared in a voice of 


masculine assurance. “Lets go into the library. 
There's a telephone there.” 

In a few minutes he found the call number of Fred 
Swanson’s hardware store and ordered a “Quick 
Meal” wick oil stove and a supply of fuel sent out at 
once, 

Turning to Odetta, he -said triumphantly : 

“It’s all right, honey. We'll have a stove set up in 
your kitchen in less than an hour from now.” 

“But won't an oil stove be awfully ‘smelly’ and fill 
the 

“Not at all,” he interposed. “The ‘Quick Meal’ 
stove is made by the Ringen Stove Company of St. 
louis, Missouri, and it’s free from any objectionable 
odors. I know because we have one at our Summer 
cottage in Wisconsin.” 

“Oh, Harold darling, you're such a comfort,’ 
sighed Odetta, sealing her gratitude with an embrace 
which would be reward enough for the most daring 
deed of knight-errantry. 

oo 


OPENS SPECIAL COURSE IN COMBUSTION. 


With a view to teaching the practical methods 
burning different fuels in the various stoves with ut 
most economy, the Technological Institue of Den 
mark has opened a special course in combustion. This 
institution will operate what they call an “Industrial 
IXxperiment Station” for examining and teaching the 
scientific principles and practice in domestic economy. 

oo 


PATENTS A BURNER AND A VALVE. 


lee S. Chadwick, East Cleveland, Ohio, assignot 
| ' to The Cleveland Metal [rod 
ucts Company, Cleveland, 
1 .246,8768 Ohio, has secured United 
States patent rights, under 
numbers 1,246,878; and 1,246, 
879, for a burner and a valve 
- described in the following: 


In a burner. the combination of 





inner and outer wick tubes and a 
wick therebetween, a damper adapt 
ed to obstruct the flow of an 
through said tube, a spring tending 
to move the damper to obstructing 
position, and fusible means nor 
mally preventi the operation of 
the damper hy the spring 


f The combination of an intes 


Gi, 24 6.879. \ ral sheet metal valve comprising 
<i — aw, a cylindrical ne avil a rivet 
€ ef? 72 | y = extension 1 ! ind a flared 
aad : frusto con tio t the oth 

the stem t esaid rive 


extension ! pel sale 
presented 1 I resaid 
~%s frusto COI tion ; thre 


valve, a areseed metal cup having an 
radially convexed inward and thi 
stem of the valve, the frusto con 

ranged to cooperate with the afore 

a spring confined between the reve: 
portion and the aforesaid cupped 





cer, a 


danciamminmaiiaeit 
Talking about foolish practic 

are selling goods below the mar 

the prize. Something tells us t f tO 

tremendous slaughter in the rai 

less a sudden change is made 
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The Indian Tool Company, Pittsburgh, has been 
chartered with a capital of $35,000 by August Wein- 
man. 

The Rhode Island Tool Company, Providence, 
Rhode Island, has let the contract for a brick, 1-story, 
50x140 foot manufacturing building on West River 
street. 

The Armstrong Shovel Company, Vulcan, Mich- 
igan, has been organized with an authorized capital 
stock of $10,000, $5,100 of which has been subscribed, 
$2,500 being paid in in cash. 

The Hardware Specialties Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000 by J. B. Garnes, H. B. Hay- 
ward, E. W. Yeazell and W. S. Albright. 

The Liberty Lock Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, has been incorporated with $20,000 capital to 
manufacture locks. The incorporators are Joseph 
Jordan, S. E. Briscoe and Charles J. Evans. 

The Misener & Irvin Manufacturing Company, 
Syracuse, New York, has been chartered with $50,000 
capital to manufacture tools, etc. The incorporators 
are J. I. Misener, E. V. B. Tyminski and A. Pearsall. 

Work will begin early in the Spring upon a $250,000 
manufacturing plant in Blue Island, a suburb of Chi- 
cago, for the American Wire Fabrics Company. The 
ground covers nine acres and is advantageously lo- 


cated. 
“ee 


TO SEEK NOMINATION FOR CONGRESS. 


Honorable J. Lovell Johnson, president of the Iver 
Johnson Arms & Cycle Company, Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts, manufacturers of firearms, bicycles and mo- 
torcycles, has announced his candidacy for the Repub- 
lican nomination for Congress in the Fourth Massa- 
chusetts District. 

SS ee 


MEMBER OF HARDWARE CLUB OF CHICAGO 
WINS ARMY COMMISSION. 


William A. Carroll, formerly traveling representa- 
tive for the Payson Manufacturing Company, makers 
of hardware specialties, was among the number of 
those who earned Army commissions at the second 
Reserve Officers’ Training Camp, Fort Sheridan, 
Tuesday, November 27th. Lieutenant Carroll is a 
member of the Hardware Club of Chicago and is 
widely known among hardware dealers of the Middle 
West. His first assignment is to be at Camp Taylor, 








near Louisville, Kentucky, in which part of the coun- 
try he has scores of friends and acquaintances. 
“*e- 


ATLANTIC STAMPING COMPANY FINDS IT 
NECESSARY TO ENLARGE FACTORY. 


So great is the steadily increasing demand for its 
products that Atlantic Stamping Company has been 
compelled to enlarge its factory. The new addition 
to its plant, which has just been completed, is 130x 
180 feet and 2 stories high. It is substantially built 
according to the latest and best methods of construc 
tion. Labor-saving tools and up to date machinery 
have been installed, so that the equipment is thorough, 
modern and efficient. Besides the factory addition, 
a new suite of offices, 60x40 feet, has been built. In 
all, 42,000 square feet have been added to the capacity 
of the Company’s plant. Atlantic Stamping Compan) 
manufactures ash cans and specialties of exceptional 


merit. 
“*e- 


BUILDS ADDITION TO WAREHOUSE. 


Standart Brothers, Limited, hardware jobbers, De- 
troit, Michigan, are just completing work in a six 
story addition to their main warehouse on West 
Woodbridge between First and Second Avenue. The 
cost of building is about $100,000 and is expected to 
be ready for occupancy by January 1st. The addition 
is 80x100 feet in area and will contain 50,000 square 
feet of floor space for storage purposes. It is a very 
modern structure with all the latest principles of fire- 
proof architecture and, with its completion, all the 
Company’s warehouses in that section will be con- 
nected, giving it almost the entire block. 





OPENS OFFICE IN WASHINGTON. 


lor the purpose of closer co-operation with the 
Government, the Inland Steel Company, Chicago, has 
opened an office at 503 Wilkins building, Washington, 
D. C., which is in charge of O. P. Black, who for- 
merly was sales manager of the St. Louis office of the 
organization. The Company has a service flag in its 
Chicago office containing 168 stars. About 20 more 
are to be added for men taken by the draft recently. 


+. 


THEY USE NO TRADING STAMPS. 


A potent argument against the use of trading stamps 
is given by the Weinhold Brothers Hardware (om- 
pany, Kansas City, Kansas, in their store paper. They 
ask the readers: “Can you imagine The Marshall 
Field Store, of Chicago, or the John Wanamaker 
Store, of New York, using Trading Stamps as a bait 
to catch customers?” The commentary is: “No, their 
success is built upon service and values—not catch- 
penny schemes.” 
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WASHING MACHINE MAKERS AGAIN PLEDGE 
SUPPORT TO GOVERNMENT. 


The most successful meeting in the history of the 
American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held on November 21st and 22nd at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago. Like the previous session held 
in September, this meeting was dominated by a strong 
feeling of loyalty, and the members of the Association 
again pledged ‘their undivided support to the Govern- 
The fervent note of patriotism was concretely 
resolution which was 


ment. 
manifested ‘n the following 
unanimously adopted : 

“The members of the American Washing Ma- 
chine Manufacturers’ Association, representing 
fourteen-fifteenths of all the capital employed in 
this country to manufacture washing machines for 
household use and whose production is valued at 
over $10,000,000 per annum, in convention 
assembled, unanimously re-iterate their pledge .to 
the President of the United States and our country 
of their unswerving loyalty and of their willing- 
ness to devote the resources of their industrial 
plants to the use of our Government for war 
purposes.” 

To represent the industry before the War Industries 
soard, Sam T. White, of the White Lily Manufactur- 
ing Company, Davenport, Iowa; W. L. Rodgers, of the 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company, Pittsburgh; and 
Raymond Marsh, secretary of the Association, were 
elected members of the Washing Machine Manufac- 
turers’ War Service Committee. A list is now being 
made by the Association of all the equipment in the 
plants of the washing machine manufacturers for the 
purpose of offering the facilities of the members’ 
factories to the Government for its war needs. 


Many interesting addresses on important topics were 
on the program. R. D. Hunt, of the Dexter Company, 
Fairfield, Iowa, who spoke on “Standardization” at 
the September meeting, delivered another instructive 
talk on the same subject. Other speakers were W. C. 
Kitchel, income tax expert of the Northern Trust 
Company of Chicago, who had as his topic “The War 
Tax Law” and told of its application to manufactur- 
ing; H. G. Braunlich, of the H. F. Brammer Manu- 
facturing Company, Davenport, Iowa, dealing with the 
necessity and various phases of “Fire Prevention 
Work”; H. L. Hay, chemist of the Stark Kolling Mill 
Company, Canton, Ohio, who presented some enlight- 
ening information on “Sheet Metal”; and Howard 
Power, of the White Lily Manufacturing Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, and W. T. Hayne, of the Conlon 
Electric Washer Company, Chicago, who jointly 
‘treated the question of “Cost of Production in the 
Industry” and laid special stress on the conditions 
which are affecting the cost of production. 

The Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Association 
will hereafter embrace a wider scope. Canadian man- 
ufacturers af the same commodity had requested that 
the constitution and by-laws of the organization be 
amended to permit them to become members, and at 
this meeting their request was granted. The last 
order of business was the fixing of the next meeting. 
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This will take place in Chicago, at the Hotel Sherman, 
on January 23rd and 24th, 1918. 





GRAIN MILL IS ADJUSTABLE. 


Authorities on food inform us that the part of the 
grain of wheat which the millers discard in convert- 


ing wheat into white 
flour is really the best 
and most nourishing 


substance of the wheat. 
This wastage is said to 
amount to one-third of 
the total. 
physical 


The economic 
and loss in 
times of peace was so 
great as to bring about 
a vigorous campaign by 
such noted experts as 
Alfred W. McCann of 
the New York Globe in 
the 





Rimco Grain Mill, 


an effort to teach 
people to use all the wheat. 

In these days of war it becomes a supreme duty to 
get the utmost possible nourishment out of food, to 
conserve our supplies in every conceivable manner, 
and avoid every kind of waste. With the thought in 
mind of household economy, the Rock Island Manufac- 
turing Company of Rock Island, Illinois, has produced 
a hand powered grain mill which conserves the whole 
of the wheat in making flour. It has an adjustable 
arrangement so that the mill may be made to grind 
either into a pulverized or granulated form, thus mak- 
ing it suitable for grinding corn into corn meal, and 
for coffee and other grains. 

The construction of this Rimco Grain Mill is de- 
clared to be simple, but different from any other de- 
vice of its class, in this that it uses a crusher such as 
that in the Rock Island Feed Mills and combines there 
with a grinder to pulverize the grain after it is crushed. 
The manufacturers say that, although the Rimco Grain 
Mill has been on the market only a short time, demand 
for it keeps far in excess of their expectations. Infor- 
mation as to prices and descriptive matter may be 
secured by writing to Rock Island Manufacturing 
Company, Rock Island, Illinois. 

oo 


SECURES TRADEMARK REGISTRATION. 


Under serial number 105,520, United States patent 
rights have been granted to The Hennings and Griffin 
Manufacturing Company, 
Tracy, Connecticut for the 
trademark 
The Company claims use since 
July 18, 1917, and the claim 
The 


shown — herewith. 


was filed August 7, 1917. 
particular description of goods 





is: Expansion bits, drawing knives, augurs, ship au- 
gurs, augur bits, chisels, saws, bung borers, screw 


drivers, countersinks, reamers, nail sets, 


punches, gouges, ice picks, gimblets, gimblet bits, elec- 


square 


tricians’ bit extensions, tool handles, braces. 
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CLOSES WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION 
AND AWARDS THE PRIZES 








Notwithstanding a previous announcement to the 
contrary, in which a postponement was made to 
ebruary 1, 1918, it was found necessary to ter- 
minate AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition on the date originally 
specified, namely, November 15, 1917, for the reasons 
herein set forth. Several times in the past, the pres- 
sure of new contestants became so great and the 
clamor for participation in the contest so insistent 
that the time-limit was extended beyond the bounds 
fixed in the conditions of the Competition. In the 
meantime, however, circumstances have developed 
which make it no longer permissible to alter the pub- 
lished terms of the contest in any particular. 

A wholly logical and justifiable ruling of the United 
States Post Office Department invalidates any such 
postponement of the closing date. A little reflection 
will show the wisdom and necessity of a ruling of 
this nature. Many fraudulent schemes are put into 
operation from time to time in this country and their 
perpetrators reach a vast number of victims by mak- 
ing use of the mails. Constant vigilance on the part of 
the authorities is required to guard the people against 
such knavery. Legitimate enterprises must even suf 
fer a certain degree of inconvenience in order that no 
legal loopholes may be afforded tricksters and rogues 
to escape the consequences of their thievery. 

Although genuine regret is felt for the disappoint- 
ment of scores of dealers at whose earnest solicitation 
the closing date of its Window Display Competition 
was postponed, nevertheless AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp has too high-a sense of loyalty to 
the Government and too deep a reverence for the in- 
stitutions of our democracy to utter the slightest 
word of complaint or criticism. Always individual 
interests must be subordinated to the supreme prin- 
ciple of the greatest good to the greatest number—a 
principle which is the very soul and life-blood of the 
American Republic. It is confidently believed not a 
single retailer of the many who decided to take ad- 
vantage of the postponement of the Competition to 
enter photographs and descriptions of window dis- 
plays will refuse to accépt the foregoing explanation 
in the spirit in which it is offered. While it is rec- 
ognized that the prizes are substantial enough in 
themselves to warrant the expenditure of the thought 
and labor necessary to the preparation of a window 
exhibit, yet the larger benefits derivable from the 
ARTISAN AND 





lessons and practice of AMERICAN 
HARDWARE REcorD Window Display Competition far 
exceed in value the mere money involved. All who 
have taken part in the contest are of one mind with 
regard to its practical influence on their business. 

It is a threadbare axiom that “We spend the 
greater part of our lives in finding out the truth of 


commonplaces.” The average merchant of the old 


school would receive with amused tolerance the state- 
ment that science and art and the marvelous deduc- 
tions of psychology have direct and profitable applica- 
tion to so apparently simple a thing as a window dis- 
play. He probably would be the last man on earth to 
perceive any connection between the emotions of the 
human brain, the desires of the human heart, the re- 
action of light and shade and color with men and 
women and the commodities on display in a store win- 
dow. Yet some of the biggest fortunes gained in mer- 
chandising were amassed in this country by applying 
the knowledge gained through a study of what we are 
justified in calling the science of window display. 

Space does not permit an elaboration of the theory 
of colors as applied to the selling of commodities. Suf- 
fice it to say that a wrong combination of tints has 
been known to lower the selling efficiency of an other- 
wise carefully planned and thoughtfully executed 
window exhibit. The average person is not aware of 
his or her reactions to color in the normal affairs of life. 
It is only when there is a glaring inconsistency which 
amounts to a positive clash of pigments that he or she 
becomes conscious of unusual effects. But men who 
have delved deep into the workings of human nature 
have discovered that color is as vital in the processes 
of life as food, shelter and raiment. 

The leading universities of America have estab- 
lished laboratories for investigation of the factors 
which operate in the simplest transaction of buying 
Advertising—and this, of course, in- 
cludes window displays—has_ been exhaustively 
analyzed. The result is that today we are able to de- 
termine beforehand with remarkable accuracy just 
what combinations of words, of words and colors, of 
words, colors, and commodities are the most effec- 
tive in producing the highest average of sales. All 
this seems strange and far-fetched. But it is so only 
because we do not take the trouble to penetrate be- 
neath the familiar surface indications of things. The 
dealer who does devote his mind to the study of the 
laws of physical and mental action and reaction dis- 
covers through the medium of such courses of instruc- 
tion as AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition that there is no end to 
the things yet to be learned concerning the science of 
merchandising. 

All this and much more have been developed from 
time to time in the columns of AMERICAN ARtISAN 
AND Harpware Recorp during the months in which 
Display Competition under way. 


and selling. 


the Window was 
From many and varied sources it has been learned that 
hardware dealers who gave attention to the discussions, 
photographs, and descriptions of the window exhibits 
and who put the knowledge thus gained into practice 
have notably increased the income of their stores. In 
the last analysis, the supreme test is increase of profits. 
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Theories, speculations, learned discussions, fine 
rhetoric, and glowing prophecies are only empty, fu- 
tile vaporings, if they do not justify themselves in 
dollars and cents, in augmented demand for commodi- 
ties, and in an ever-widening circle of customers. 
This is precisely what the Window Display Competi- 
tion and its instructive developments have done for a 
large number of hardware men throughout this 
country. 

The good which has been accomplished would have 
been impossible of achievement had it not been for 
the co-operation and earnestness of the many con- 
testants who took part in the Competition. It is, 
therefore, incumbent upon us, as a matter of justice, 
to give expression of thanks to all those whose work 
and thought contributed so largely to the success and 
the benefits which have marked AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE REcorD Window Display Competition. 
We are conscious of having exercised our best judg- 
ment in selecting the three men who have made the 
final awards of prizes. Their acquaintance with the 
various phases of the hardware industry and _ their 
knowledge of the peculiar merchandising problems 
which occur in that industry, from every angle of man- 
ufacture, distribution, and retailing, fit them for the 
task which they have so graciously undertaken in de- 
ciding the Competition. 

Irving S. Kemp of the Vaughan and Busiinell Man- 
ufacturing Company, 2114-2130 Carroll Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, is well equipped by nature and experi- 
ence for the delicate work of rendering judgment in 
a matter where excellence appears to be so uniform 
a characteristic. Mr. Kemp is salesmanager of his 
company ; and that fact implies a great deal more than 
the words themselves convey. The steadily increasing 
business of the Vaughan and Bushnell Manufactur- 
ing Company must be attributed, in no small measure, 
to the directive genius of its sales forces. This is not, 
in any sense, an exaggeration. Thr 
ordination between production and distribution which 
it is the function of a salesmanager to maintain is the 
supreme factor in the success of any manufacturing 
concern. We have a right, therefore, to say that in 
selecting Mr. Kemp we are giving the contestants the 
services of a judge whose impartiality and discrimina- 


perfect co- 


tion are beyond cavil. 

William F. Waller is manager of the city sales de- 
partment of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett and Company, 
the big wholesale hardware house in Chicago whose 
name is a synonym for progressiveness in anything 
which relates to the hardware industry. The position 
brings him in daily contact with retailers from all 
parts of the world’s greatest inland city. Mr. Waller 
1S frequently consulted by his customers regarding 
window exhibits. He has made long and careful 
Studies in the art and science of window decoration 
and display. Consequently he brings to the work of 
deciding the merits of the Window Display Competi- 
tion entrants wisdom, skill, and experience. 

Wallace J. Stebbins, president of the Stebbins 
Hardware Company, 15-19 West Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, is connected with the busiest and 
best known retail hardware store in the Loop district 


of Chicago. His membership in the trio of judges is 
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in itself a pledge and guarantee of sincere and un- 
prejudiced decisions. The Stebbins store in Van 
Buren Street is noted for its wonderfully attractive 
window exhibits. Indeed, it may be said that a large 
part of the daily sales are traceable to the pulling 
power of its wisely designed window display. 

The judges did not permit themselves to be hur- 
ried in their examination of the photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted for their decision. Each exhibit 
was painstakingly studied on its own merits. 
manifestly difficult for the judges to single out the 
four most notable exhibits for the reason that prac- 
tically all of the exhibits were above the average in 
cleverness of conception and convincingness of exe- 


It was 


cution. 

It is the intention to reproduce in halftone engrav- 
ings photographs of the four window displays (to 
gether with descriptions thereof) which weré awarded 
the cash prizes. Also, the window displays which 
were judged worthy of Honorable Mention will be 
shown in coming issues of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp. Thus, even though the Competi- 
tion itself has been brought to an end, the advantages 
which flow from it will continue to be placed at the 
disposal of our readers for several weeks more. 

The Decision of the Judges. 
Mr. DANIEL STERN: 

In submitting our joint decisions as ‘o the winners 
of the four cash prizes in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp Window Competition 
which closed November 15, 1917, we, the undersigned 
judges, desire to voice our conviction that the exhibits 


Display 


surpassed in originality, design, and artistic qualities 
any other collection of like-material which it has ever 
been our pleasure to examine. 

We are strongly of the opinion that the exhibits to 
which we Mention would 
carry off the first prizes in any other competition than 
\ND HarDWARE REcoRD 


have awarded Honorable 
that of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
with its exceptionally high standard of achievement. 
We cannot let this occasion pass without commenting 
upon the labors which you have performed through 
the instrumentality of your publication in behalf of 
the hardware and _ allied United 
States. It is beyond the faintest shadow of a doubt 
that window display instruction is one of the most 
helpful ways in which the business of the retailer can 


industries of the 


be promoted. 

It will, no doubt, prove a source of satisfaction to 
you to be informed that, notwithstanding the difficul 
ties which beset us in choosing from such a wealth 
of excellent and meritorious exhibits, we were able to 
reach a finai unanimity of opinion in drawing up our 
decisions. 

‘or the benefit of your readers it is well to say that 
the packages containing the window display photo 
graphs and descriptions were marked with fictitious 
names; and that the correct names and addresses of 
the contestants were held in sealed envelopes which 
were not opened until after the awards had been de 
cided. The packages were opened in the presence of 
the judges, and there was not the faintest chance of 
any irregularity creeping into the proceedings. 

We, therefore, declare the fellowing exhibits to be 
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the best in the collection and award to them the cash 
prizes in the order in which they are herewith sub- 
joined: 

First prize, photograph marked “1C.” 

Second prize, photograph marked “2A.” 

Third prize, photograph marked “5B.” 

Fourth prize, photograph marked “11A.” 

It is, indeed, a pleasure as well as a privilege to be 
singled out from among so many other competent men 
to act as judges in this Competition. We are glad to 
have had the opportunity to examine so many remark- 
able exhibits. It is, therefore, with much sincerity 
that we sign ourselves 

IrvING S. Kemp, 
WiLL1AM F. WALLER, 
WaALLAcE J. STEBBINS. 

Following the award of the prizes, in conformity 
with the rules and conditions of the Competition, the 
sealed envelopes holding the names and addresses of 
the exhibitors were opened. The prize winners were 
then discovered to be the following: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash to Frank J. Prince, care 
Carlton Hardware Company, Calumet, Michigan; 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash to Walter J. Smith, 
care Odell Hardware Company, Greensboro, North 
Carolina ; 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash to Charles Byford, care 
Bond Hardware Company, Guelph, Ontario, Canada; 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash to H. W. Goeller, care 
Erie Hardware Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

The judges decided that special Honorable Mention 
should be awarded to C. B. Hunt, Jr., care W. J. Pettee 
and Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; H. D. Ster- 
ling, 4077 Utah Street, San Diego, California; and 
Henry Stein, care Logan and Whaley, Marshall, 
Texas. 

Although lacking in the complete collection of quali- 
ties which the three judges deemed essential for the 
winning of the prizes, the following exhibits were 
found to be meritorious and of so commendable an 
excellence as to be worthy of Honorable Mention: 

Honorable Mention. 

Rudolph W. Heyse, 28 North Tejon Street, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado ; 

Charles Byford, care Bond Hardware Company, 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada ; 

E. J. Bracht, Quincy, Illinois ; 

Paul H. Kemp, care Kemp-Hibler Mercantile Com- 
pany, El Dorado Springs, Missouri; 

H. W. Goeller, care Erie Hardware Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania ; 

Robin A. Frayser, care Howell Brothers, Richmond, 
Virginia ; 

Frank J. Prince, care Carlton Hardware Company, 
Calumet, Michigan ; 

Walter J. Smith, care Odell Hardware Company, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; 

H. C. Crabb, care Belcher and Loomis Hardware 
Company, 83 Weybosset, Providence, Rhode Island; 

H. K. Pape, care Luhring and Pape, Waverly, 
Iowa; 

O. M. Weston, with H. B. McCay, Bozeman, Mon- 
tana ; 


William Festing, care Weed and Company, 
Rochester, New York; 

Fred Aye, 6810 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, Iili- 
nois. 

An individual statement was made by each of the 
three judges in addition to the formal report pub- 
lished in the foregoing paragraphs. Each judge lays 
stress upon the features which he considered to be 
most essential to a successful window display. These 
statements in themselves ought to prove valuable 
sources of helpful suggestions to retailers who are 
desirous of perfecting their window displays: 

Statement of Irving S. Kemp. 
Mr. DANIEL STERN: 

Perhaps it is because I have had the pleasure and 
honor of serving as judge in this Competition before 
and, therefore, may reasonably be expected to possess 
practical experience, that I have been again chosen. 
Of this much I am certain: I have tried to be impar- 
tial, to hold my mind free from the influence of its 
own preconceived notions, and to study the exhibits 
strictly on their own merits. 

In making my decision I endeavored to keep promi- 
nently in mind the question, “Will this window dis- 
play increase the sale of the commodities exhibited ?” 
Of course, the general arrangement of the exhibit, its 
design, and the degree of study evidenced in it were 
taken into consideration as necessary elements in the 
answer to the question. 

As a manufacturer my interest is necessarily inter- 
locked with every agency which en‘ers into the dis- 
tribution of the products of manufacture. It goes 
without saying that manufacture would cease if re- 
tailing came to an end. In the long run, therefore, it 
is to my advantage that the science of window display 
be developed among retailers—as it is undeniably to 
the advantage of retailers that they increase their 
business and multiply their profits. 

Yours very truly, 


Sima (dd 


Chicago, November 28, 1917. 
Statement of William F. Waller. 
Mr. DANIEL STERN: 

No man in the hardware business is ever too old to 
learn, provided that he keeps his mind open to the 
inflow of new ideas. As far as years are concerned, 
[I may count myself as of the younger generation. 
Therefore, J am still going to school to the greatest 
teacher which mankind has ever had—Experience. 
It is a school from which there are no graduates, be- 
cause the course of training never ends, and never will 
end so long as the human race continues to make 
progress. 

Acting as judge in the Window Display Compctition 
has been in the nature of an extra set of lessons from 
the wisest of pedagogues that I have just named. I 
am free to confess that the exhibits which I have ex 
amined impress me as having an uncommonly high 
educational value. Professional window dressers 
would delight in many of the exceptionally original 
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displays upon which it was my privilege to pass judg- 
ment. 

| can honestly say that the secrecy surrounding the 
identity of the contestants was perfect in every detail. 
No personal element nor any sort of favoritism, there- 
fore, Was present to sway our opinions. The chief 
consideration which guided me in my decisions was 
“the pulling power” of the display, how it would affect 
the observer, to what extent it would induce him to 
buy. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Chicago, November 28, 1917. 
Statement of Wallace J. Stebbins. 
Mr. DANIEL STERN: 
| am very much impressed by the good work done 
in the window displays which I was called upon to 
It goes to prove that any retailer who uses his 


judge. 
It has al- 


brains can build up a profitable business. 
ways been my conviction that window displays are in- 
dispensable to the growth and continued success of 
hardware retailing. . 

Your publication has earned for itself the right to 
speak with authority on the matter of window ex- 
hibits; and hardware dealers owe you a debt of grati- 
tude for the unflagging zeal with which you have car- 
ried on the educational propaganda through your 
Window Display Competition. 

The mental stimulus of such a Competition is just 
what scores of retailers need to keep them from be- 
coming satisfied with things as they are and thus sink- 
ing into a rut. I assure you that I have thoroughly 
enjoyed the work of selecting the winners in har- 
mony with the other judges. 

Yours very truly, 


Chicago, November 28, 1917. 
VAUGHAN & BUSHNELL MAKE ADDITION 
TO LINE OF HAMMERS. 





The Vaughan & Bushnell Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, makers of tools, announce an addition to 
their hammer line. This is the V & B Number 999 


Tradesmen’s Hammer, which was patented just a 





V & B Number 999 Tradesmen’s Hammer. 


short time ago, on October 9, 1917. The new tool is 
especially adapted for use in portable tool chests car- 
tied by electricians, steam fitters, plumbers, mill- 
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wrights, cement workers, and carpenters doing heavy 
work. It is really two hammers in one—a combina- 
tion of ball pein and ripping hammers—and is there- 
fore a great convenience and economy. The design, 
say the manufacturers, is such that weight is put just 
where it counts most, one of the principal features be- 
ing the heavy poll which helps greatly in driving the 
blow home on weighty work. 

Dealers can obtain quotations on this new hammer 
from their jobbers, and catalog showing the V & B 
Tools can be obtained from the Company. This cata- 
log shows a comprehensive line of hammers for al- 
most every purpose, ratchet braces, pliers, wrenches, 
chisels, gouges, nail sets, punches, and many other 
tools for different tradesmen. Requests for this cata- 
logue should be made to the Vaughan & Bushnell 
Manufacturing Company, 2114 Carroll Avente, Chi- 





cago. 
-~eoor 


TO START WAR SAVINGS CAMPAIGN. 


One of the plans adopted in the War Savings 
Campaign, which will start on December 3, is for a 
series of State conventions. The first conventions 
were held in the New England States, New York, and 
New Jersey on November 26, and others in different 
states will follow in rapid succession. These conven- 
tions are expected to arouse a great deal of interest 
and enthusiasm and give a great impetus to the cam- 
paign. Publicity men and other officials and workers 
in the various States will be named at these conven- 
tions to conduct the work of their States. 


ee 


GETS THREE SAFETY RAZOR PATENTS. 


Under numbers 1,247,266, 1,247,207 and 1,247,208, 
United States patent rights have been procured by 
Harry B. Hartman, Scottdale, Pennsylvania, for safety 
razors, described herewith: 

In a safety razor the 
combination of a_ blade 
holder comprising a 
j front plate formed with 

a flattened central stud 

having screw thread seg- 

ments formed on_ its 

edges, a guard member 
portion and a central post projecting 
from said body portion and chambered and aper- 
tured at its base to receive said stud and to expose the 
threaded edges thereof, a handle adjustably secured to the 
outer end of said post, a clamping nut swiveled on said post 
between said handle and body portion, and adapted to screw 
on to said stud. 








comprising a body 





In a safety razor, the combina 

1,247,267 tion of a body — gg 

D » D'g in relatively movable blade hol ing 

Ve (om parts, a handle, and a_ universal 

Ps "hi 4 rg joint connection between said body 

ro aa L1-  ¢ portion and handle, and including 

F tn eae = es... a common clamping means separate 

¢ Ep zar -* from,the handle for tightening said 

‘wee 4 joint and securing said relativel 
movable parts together 

In a safety razor, the com- 

bination of a body portion 

comprising relatively movable 

2 parts, a handle formed with 

c a slotted portion curved about 

py | Mal fe 2 ha an axis perpendi ilar to the 

c ” * "4,247,207 length of the handle, screw 

threaded clamping means pass 

ing through the slot in said 

handle portion and clamping said portion and the relativel 

movable parts of the body portion together, and means for 

rewing 


releasably holding said clamping means against uns 
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ROBERT GARLAND EXPLAINS WHAT IS 
MEANT BY DAYLIGHT SAVING. 


As chairman of the Daylight Saving Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Robert Garland has made a special study of the 
subject from every angle. He is particularly well 
fitted to discuss the industrial advantages of Daylight 
Saving because of his practical grasp of economic 
affairs. In his position of president of Garland Nut 
and Rivet Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
he has had ample opportunity to study the welfare of 
workingmen from the material, civic, and moral point 
of view. Moreover, as president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Pittsburgh, and member of the City 
Council of Pittsburgh, he has had the benefit of 
interchange of ideas on the subject with many of 
America’s most influential men of business. 

The following lucid explanation of what is meant 
by Daylight Saving is taken from an address which 
he delivered before the Washington, Pennsylvania, 
Board of Trade. It deserves the careful attention 
and meditation of every American who has at heart 
the good of all the people: 

“Daylight Saving, in a nutshell, is to put the hands 
of the clock forward one hour simultaneously through- 
out the country in the different time zones, this to be 
accomplished by act of Congress. Thus, while the 
working hours are, for example, from eight to five, 
under this principle one would still go to work at 
eight by the clock (seven o’clock sun time) and would 
quit at five by the clock (four o'clock sun time). 
Those who work until six p. m. would still quit at six 
by the clock, but at five by the sun. The advantage is 
that one more hour of daylight would be enjoyed. 

“To those who have not given the subject any study 
it looks very much like a fad, and those who recom- 
mend it might be accused of having brainstorms. But 
it has passed the experimental stage, and the putting 
forward of the clock one hour has been adopted and 
has been found to operate successfully in conservative 
England, as well as in France, Italy, Austria, Sweden 
and Norway, Denmark and Holland. 

“These countries have made it effective for the 
summer months only, and while the measure was first 
considered particularly from the economic standpoint, 
and because of the stress of war, it is now recognized 
as not only economical but recreational, based on wis- 
dom and common sense, and something that should 
be continued during times of peace as well as of war. 
France has just recently passed legislation making 
it effective during the summer months for all time, 
instead of confining it to the one year period. 

“A bill in behalf of Daylight Saving was unani- 
mously passed by the United States Senate at the last 
session, but :t was held up in the House of Representa- 
tives on account of urgent war legislation. It is 
known that President Wilson favors Daylight Saving 
and that, in all likelihood, he will urge the passage of 
an adequate law at the coming session of Congress. 

“What are the results? France estimates the gain 
in lighting and fuel to be not less than 50,000,000 
francs, or $10,000,000 a vear; England, in saving of 
gas and electricity, about $12,000,000 a year. 
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“Edinburgh alone saved 10,000 pounds sterling, or 
$50,000, in fuel alone. Manchester experienced a de- 
crease of 15 per cent on electric light cost in the resi- 
dential district, compared with that used in the prev- 
ious year; Nottingham 15 to 25 per cent. 

“These are simply a few of the cities from which 
reports have been received through the medium of the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom. Every one of the reports of the Chambers 
of Commerce, and there were about forty of them, 
might be summarized as follows: 

“All report a considerable saving in use of electric 
light. All report that the workers have taken advan- 
tage of the extra hour of daylight for various outdoor 
pursuits. More garden plots were cultivated. Public 
recreation grounds have been more frequented, and 
bowling greens were more popular. Street-cars were 
better patronized in the evenings. 

‘An appreciable decrease in the number of accidents 
was noted. Statistics show that more industrial 
accidents occur during hours when artificial light is 
used, God’s sunlight giving a much better general 
light filling every nook and corner. Daylight recrea- 
tion has been declared beneficial to the health of the 
people. 

“One of the most effective steps that can be taken 
toward ‘Preparedness’ which is the order of the day 
and which must not be ignored, is to take back one 
additional hour of daylight that we have foolishly 
given away for many years past by being ‘slaves of 
An additional hour before sunset for out- 
improve the 


the clock.’ 
door pursuits would unquestionably 
health of the people and stimulate their interest in civic 
affairs. 

“This is a great humanitarian enterprise. 
action throughout the five different time zones of the 
country as contemplated means the greatest good to 
the greatest number. We cannot afford to be behind 
the great countries of Europe. We have exalted the 
lamp too long, and have been extravagantly wasteful 
of God’s sunlight. We hear a great deal of ‘Conserva- 
tion,’ and it has many applications, but our greatest 
effort along that line would, in my opinion, be in the 
proper conservation of our priceless inheritance of 


Uniform 


God’s sunshine.” 


CINCINNATI HARDWARE CLUB HOLDS ITS 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


The yearly meeting and election of the Cincinnati 
Hardware Club took place Wednesday evening, No- 


vember 21st, at Wiedemann’s in Newport. An old- 
fashioned, substantial potato and beef supper was 
served, after which the report of William Belmer, 
the retiring president of the Club, was read. Follow- 
ing the report of the secretary-treasurer, came the 
election of officers for the ensuing term. J. M. Tucker 
was chosen as president ; C. D. Corbus, first vice-prest- 
dent; H. F. Wuenker, second vice-president; E. J. 
Becker, secretary ; and C. E. Pfau, treasurer. The pet 
sonnel of the committees remained unchanged. A 
campaign for members was launched and the evening 
finished with several interesting talks on matters pet 
taining to the welfare of the organization. 
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Allen C. Selleck. 

\llen C. Selleck, pioneer hardware jobber, in- 
ventor and member of the George H. Thomas Post 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, passed away at 
his home at 116 South Seeley Avenue, in Chicago, on 
friday, November 23rd, at the ripe old age of seventy- 
four. The death was due to Bright’s disease, and fol- 
lowed by two days the demise of his old friend, Jacob 
Retterer, of Chicago. 

Mr. Selleck was born in Prescott, Ontario, Canada, 
on July 30th, 1843, and spent his boyhood in that vil- 
lage. At the age of twenty-one he came to Illinois. 
The North and the South were then engaged in the 
great Civil War, and he enlisted in the 9th Illinois 
Cavalry. Here he acquitted himself nobly and was 
honorably discharged at the expiration of hostilities. 

The 
young Selleck went back to 


war being over, 
the tinsmith’s trade that he 
had learned as a_ youth. 
He was a trained man in 
his work, and in the many 
years that followed, he put 
many young mechanics on 
the road to success. For a 
while he was engaged in 
business in the firm of Sel- 
leck & Manny, and later 
bought his partner's inter- 
est, continuing in the hard- 
ware jobbing business until the time of his death. He 
had a record of about half a century of business 








Allen C. Selleck. 


activity. 

Shortly after the Civil War, Mr. Selleck married 
Eliza Anna Fletcher, and to this union were born 
five children, three of whom are 
Arthur F., Herbert L., and Alice. 
in 1885, and some time later the 


now living—Dr. 
Mrs. Selleck died 
widower married 
Miss Lou Ream, who also survives. 

Mr. Selleck was known widely as an,inventor. Just 
prior to his death he had invented a gauge to measure 
the quantity of oil in an automobile tank. For many 
years he was a’member of the congregation of the 
Park M. E. Church, of Chicago, and he served for a 
He 
was always liberal in his contributions to charitable 
organizations, and those who knew him say that no 
worthy cause ever failed to secure his hearty support. 
He was also a member of the Logan Council, Num- 
ber 21, Royal League. 


long time as a member of the Board of Trustees. 


The funeral services, held in the Park M. E. Church 
on Sunday afternoon, November 25th, followed by in 
terment at Rosehill, were remarkable in more ways 
than one. In attendance were Chief of Police 
Schuettler, Fire Chief O'Connor and many other of- 
ficials of the city, the members of the George H. 
Thomas Post of the G. A. R., and a host of friends 
gained in business, in church, and in fraternal or- 
anizations, who forgot creed and sect to do homage 


to the man they loved so deeply. Chaplain Liberton 
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of the G. A. R. was one of the many who eulogized 
He told in glowing terms of Mr. Sel- 
leck’s manly characteristics, of his modesty, of his 


the deceased. 


friendliness and of the many other qualities which 
endeared him to all. The address was typified in the 
quaint observation that “You had to knock to enter 
Mr. Selleck’s heart, but once within, you were there 
to stay forever. He did not make friends with every 
body, but those who were his friends he esteemed and 
treasured as true friends should be appreciated.” 
Jacob Retterer. 

A pioneer in the hardware and stove trade passed the 
Great Divide when Jacob Retterer of Chicago died 
suddenly from acute indigestion at Waterville, Minne 
Head of the 
firm of Jacob Retterer, wholesale stove dealers, 161 


sota, on Wednesday, November 21st. 


West Lake street, Chicago, he was one of the oldest, 
best known and highly esteemed men in the business, 
and his sudden death came as a distinct shock to the 
family and a host of friends in business and social cir- 
cles. 

Mr. Retterer was born in Alsace, France, September 
19, 1847, so that he was past seventy at the time of his 
demise. He came to the United States with his parents 
in the year 1860, at the age of 13, and located with 
them on a farm at Long Grove, Illinois. After some 
years he learned the tinsmith’s trade, and in 1871 he 
worked in the cornice shop of Knisley Brothers & 
Miller, located at Lake and Canal streets, in Chicago. 

He left the above concern the same year and became 
foreman in the tin shop of John D. Maclean then 
The fol 


lowing year he entered into the partnership with Mr. 


located at State and Lake streets, Chicago. 


Maclean under the firm name of Maclean and Retterer. 
They conducted a tin shop as well as a*hardware and 
stove store and embarked in the wholesale stove busi 
ness a few years later. This partnership continued 
from 1872 until 1892, when it was dissolved and Mr. 
Retterer continued in the wholesale stove business, 
later taking his two sons, Charles J. and William ©., 
into the business. He was of a loving disposition, 
and his even temper and sunny good nature were 
always in evidence, even in the smallest affairs of his 
daily life. 

In addition to the two sons, Mr. Retterer is survived 
The 
held on Sunday afternoon, November 25th, from the 


by his widow, Amelia, neé Gross. funeral was 
late residence, 4625 Malden street, Chicago, with im 
terment at Graceland Cemetery. 

T. S. McCurdy. 

One of the best known retail hardware dealers in 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, died last Saturday, 
November 24th, in the person of T. S. McCurdy. He 
was born in Allegheny County 79 years ago and most 
of his long and honorable life was spent in Mononga 
hela, Pennsylvania, where he passed away at his home 
in Main Street. He retired from the active manage 
ment of his hardware business about seven years ago. 
Elizabeth Mec 


Curdy; two daughters, Mrs. [edward Hartland and 


He is survived by his widow, Mrs 
Mrs. Harry Larimer of Monongahela; and two sons, 
Dr. John McCurdy of Pittsburgh and Paul McCurdy 
of Detroit, Michigan. 

TT 
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HARDWARE CLUB - 
OF CHICAGO AND ITS DOINGS 











COLONEL KNISKERN STIRS PATRIOTISM 
OF HARDWARE CLUB OF CHICAGO. 


An unusually large percentage of the members of 
the Hardware Club of Chicago gathered in the dining 
room of the Club, Friday, November 23rd, to listen 
to a remarkable address delivered at the close of the 
luncheon by Colonel A. D. Kniskern in command 
United States Quartermaster’s Corps, Central Depart- 
ment, Chicago. The Colonel was a classmate at West 
Point of the redoubtable General Pershing who is in 
charge of the American Forces in France. He was 
graduated from the great Military Academy in 1886 
and has seen service in every important part of 
America as well as in China and the Philippine 
Islands. 

The Colonel is an honorary member of the Hard- 
ware Club of Chicago. He is a man of commanding 
presence, ta!l, lithe, and sinewy of figure, with piercing 
yet kindly eyes. He radiates sincerity and earnestness. 
He is dignified, as befits the best traditions of our 
Army, but his is a dignity which inspires confidence. 
One feels that his men not only respect him but love 
him. The address which he gave is a trumpet-call 
to patriotism, not only by reason of the enthusiasm 
which it inspired but, likewise, because of the wealth 
of information which it supplies upon which to base 
the solid structure of loyalty. 


Address of Colonel A. D. Kniskern. 


I wonder if all of you gentlemen fully appreciate the 
seriousness of the situation and what the United States 
must do as her part in winning this war. It is too late to 
talk of what should have been done. It is too late to 
consider any other subjects than those intimately connected 
with what is necessary to win the war. Any man who is 
not big enough to put aside petty details and to apply himself 
to “getting things done and getting them well done but 
quickly,” must step down and out. The country can tolerate 
in positions connected with the vast preparation needed for 
this war only the men who can and will drive straight to the 
object sought—whether it be ships, guns, or any other 
supplies. Let us take instruction from the spirit shown in 
the following incident: 

Cites Example of Efficiency. 

During the Civil War a division commander found it 
necessary to have a bridge constructed in order that his 
command might cross a certain stream. He sent for an 
officer, who though uneducated had demonstrated that he 
possessed abundant practical ability, and told him to take 
some men and get ready to construct the bridge—saying at 
the same time that the Division engineer was drawing the 
plans for the bridge, and to begin the work as soon as the 
plans were ready. Later the officer selected as the bridge 
builder returned to the Division commander. Raising his 
hand in a rather unmilitary salute he reported, “Ginral, I 
ain’t seen them pictures yit, but the bridge is built and the 
troops is crossin’ on her.” 

Visualizes Problem Before the Country. 

We have no time now to wait for “pictures” or “dudads.” 

I think I can best visualize to you the problem before 
the country by giving you a brief outline of the duties devolv- 
ing on my own Corps and the work that is being done here 
in Chicago under my personal direction. 

The Quartermaster Corps, in which I am an officer, is 
one that has a multitude of duties to perform. It pays the 
troops, it feeds them, it clothes them, it transports them by 
wagon, truck, railroad, or ship, it provides shelter for them 
in well-built modern houses in our garrisons, in hastily 











constructed building in our cantonments, under ample tentage 
in our camps, and in the field it provides billets, the well- 
known “pup” tent, and sometimes, but rarely, I am glad to 
say, it provides the blue sky for shelter. It warms the 
troops, it provides in permanent or semi-permanent stations, 
water, sewers, roads, walks, etc. It furnishes animals and 
harness for all wagon transport. It provides beds, bedding, 
cooking utensils, rolling kitchens, mess equipment, tables, 
chairs, desks and other kinds of furniture. About the only 
things 1 know of that it does not furnish are hair pins and 
safety pins—excepting, of course, medical and surgical sup- 
plies furnished by the Medical Corps; rifles, artillery and 
guns furnished by the Ordnance Department; and signaling 
and telegraph instruments, air-planes and their equipment, 
furnished by the Signal Corps. 
Condition of General Depot Before the War. 

When war was declared, the General Depot of the 
Quartermaster Corps located in Chicago, of which I have 
charge, had about forty civil employes, four officers, one 
truck, and occupied 35,000 feet of floor space. Its total 
business did not exceed one million dollars a year. It was 
supplying five posts with a total of less than 1000 men, with 
their subsistence supplies and a small number of quarter- 
master supplies. It was furnishing the bacon and canned 
meats for the army and this, in fact, was its principal func- 
tion. One officer did all the buying and every officer on 
duty had plenty of leisure. 

Tremendous increase of Men and Supplies. 

Today this depot has 700,000 square feet of floor space, 
5,000 for office, 6 trucks, 12 pleasure cars and four motor- 
cycles. It has about 1,000 civil employes. From a force of 
eight experienced clerks it has expanded by bringing in new 
and untrained men to a force of about 140 clerks. Its force 
of inspectors has increased from two to about 150. There 
are over 50 officers on duty and of these officers all but four 
are reserve officers and came from civil life. It has been 
necessary not only to train these new clerks and new inspec- 
tors, but the officers as well. And while this training has 
been going on, the business has increased by millions. In 
October we paid out over 24 million dollars. It takes eight 
purchasing officers- to do the buying. We now buy all the 
grain for the entire army, all the motor transportation— 
trucks, pleasure cars, motorcycles, bicycles—and all the tires 
for all of these vehicles. Only yesterday we had an order 
to buy 40,000 solid tires for trucks (the new standard truck). 
We buy all the bacon, canned corned beef, canned roast beef, 
canned corned beef hash, and hams for the entire army and 
the frozen beef for the troops in France. We supply every- 
thing to the cantonments at Battle Creek, Michigan, and at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, where there will soon be a total of 120,00 


men. 
Tells of System of Strict Inspection. 


Our purchases for these cantonments consist of groceries, 
canned goods, flour, furniture, fuel, and in fact practically 
everything, and we are held responsible for their proper 
supply without the accumulation of any surplus. Every 
pound of beef we buy is carefully inspected. Every particle 
of meat that goes into the cans is inspected on the carcass 
and through every succeeding process. Our bacon is inspected 
when cut from the hog, all during the process of cure in the 
cellars. It is closely watched when in the smoke house and 
this inspection continues till the meat is packed and shipped. 
A force of inspectors under my supervision is maintained 
in the packing plants in Chicago, Omaha, Sioux City, St. 
Joseph, Missouri, Kansas City, Missouri, St. Louis, East >t 
Louis, Buffalo, and Indianapolis. 

Outlines Extent of Responsibility. 

We are responsible for the execution of a large number 
of contracts placed in this territory by other depots and have 
inspectors for these contracts and our own on shoes, coats, 
breeches, overcoats, slickers, tentage, blankets, overalls, socks, 
underwear, trucks, tires, motorcycles, bicycles, truck bodies, 
pleasure cars, spare parts for motor transportation, fire 
apparatus, cots, etc., in Milwaukee, Kenosha, Racine, South 
Bend, Detroit. Buffalo, Bridgeport, Connecticut, Lima, Ohio, 
Cleveland, Toledo, and Port Huron (I’m speaking trom 
memory and do not expect to name them all.) 

What It Takes to Feed an Army. 

Perhaps you would like to know what it takes to feed an 
army of a million men per day: 625,000 pounds of fresh beef, 
225,000 pounds of bacon, 100,000 pounds of canned corned beet, 
50,000 pounds of canned roast beef, 50,000 pounds of canne 
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corned beef hash, 1,250,000 pounds of flour, 1,000,000 pounds 
of fresh vegetables, 80,000 pounds of roasted coffee, 100,000 
pounds of sugar, besides quantities of salt, pepper, butter, 


milk, lard, etc. Now please understand that when we get a 
million men in France—which will not be earlier than the 
summer of 1919—the gross weight of their daily ration will 
amount of about 5,000,000 pounds. Besides this, there will 
be tons of clothing, of ammunition, of fuel, of grain, and of 
many other articles. To keep these troops supplied with 
these articles, and with the men to repair the losses will 
require the landing on the shores of France about 100 pounds 
of tonnage, per man, per day. 100,000,000 pounds per day to 
maintain your small army of 1,000,000 men. 

What We Must Do to Win. 

Do we need ships, more ships and more ships? Can we 
hope to have these preparations made, so as to win the war 
in 1918? Can we even get a million men in France by the 
summer of 1918 and have the shipping to keep them supplied ? 
Can the allies win the war, if we help with only 1,000,000 
men? The answer to these questions is, the war cannot be 
won in 1918 or 1919 unless some unlooked for and totally 
unexpected accident happens. No, gentlemen. Gird up your 
loins; be prepared to spend your last dollar; hope for an 
early victory, but be resolved to stay in the fight till the 
haughty, brutal Hun is on his knees, kowtowing for mercy. 

Why We Must Win the War. 

I cannot believe it possible that there is a man here who 
has any other idea than that the war must be won. You 
must all realize that your homes, your lives and those of 
your families, your business and this glorious country of 
ours will be wrecked irretrievably unless the Allies, joined 
by the United States, win this war. It is not possible that 
there is a man here who for one minute can believe that the 
barbarian Hun would spare this country. He would not. 
Not any more than a prairie fire would spare a choice bit of 
buffalo grass. 

Loyalty Is the Only Test of Citizenship. 

Do you gentlemen know that in the beginning of this 
war letters were found on German prisoners to wives, 
mothers, and sweethearts teemed with protests against the 
brutal things their leaders required them to do to women and 
children in the invaded countries? Whereas now these letters 
gloat over what they are doing to the women and children. 
The policy of terrorizing has re-acted upon the men until 
they are brutal and fiendish beyond description. No man 
can be a pro-German today who does not close his ears to 
know facts covering the general brutality of these beasts. 
And no man, other than a pro-German, can ever consider 
the possibility of the Hun’s winning this war. There is no 
place for a pro-German in this country. The force of public 
sentiment must get so strong that pro-Germans will positively 
hide their sentiments and be absolutely inactive and absolutely 
silent or be placed within prison walls. Every individual in 
order to be at liberty must be a loyal citizen, and every loyal 
citizen must be an active supporter of the Government. There 
can be no political issues and political parties must have but 
one object—the best and surest and quickest means to bring 
positive victory to the Allied cause. 

“*e- 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 





Oklahoma Retail Hardware Association, Oklahoma City, 
agp 4, 5, 6, 1917. W. B. Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma 

ity. 

National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
New York City, January 11 to 16, 1918. William M. Web- 
ster, Commissioner, Chicago. 

_ Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware Asso- 
ciation Convention, Kansas City, Missouri, January 15, 16, 17, 
1918. H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abilene, Kansas. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Association, 
Spokane, January 16, 17, 18, 1918. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, 
Hutton Building, Spokane. 

Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association 
Convention, Adams Hotel, Denver, Colorado, January 21, 22, 
23, 1918. W. W. McAllister, Secretary-Treasurer, Boulder, 
Colorado, 

_ American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
New York, January 22, 23, 24, 1918. C. W. Obert, Secretary, 
New York. 
_Texas Hardware and Implement Association, San An- 
tonio, January 22, 23, 24, 1918. A. M. Cox, Secretary, Laredo. 

_American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago, January 23, 24, 1918. Raymond Marsh, Secretary, 
Chicago. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
wary 29, 30, 31, and February 1, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos. 

Nebraska Retait Hardware Association, Lincoln, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 8, 1918. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, 
February 6, 7, 8, 1918. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens 
Point. 
lowa Retail Hardware Association, Des Moines, Feb- 
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ruary 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Saginaw, Feb- 
ay 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. Arthur Scott, Secretary, Marine 

ity. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion and the New York State Retail Hardware Association 
Joint Annual Convention, New York City, February 12, 13, 
14, 15, 1918. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pennsylvania, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Asso- 
ciation, and John B. Foley, Syracuse, New York, Secretary 
of New York Association. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Grand 
Forks, February 13, 14, 15, 1918. C. N. Barnes, Secretary, 
Grand Forks. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, February 
19, 20, 21, 1918. Leon D. Nish, Secretary, Elgin. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, February 19, 20 
21, 23, 1918. James B. Carson, Secretary, Dayton. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Boston, 
February 20, 21, 22, 1918. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 
High Street, Boston 


South Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Mitchell, 
February 25, 26, 27, 28, 1918 F. J. Shepard, Secretary, 
Mitchell. 


Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Detroit, 
March 6, 7, 8, 1918. Frank E. Ederle, secretary, Grand Rapids 
“*e- 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


lowa. 

The A. G. Schoell Hardware Company, Burlington, are 
building a 26x36 foot extension to their establishment at the 
foot of Agency Hill. It will be of brick veneer. 

Daniel Nichols will soon open a hardware store in Collins. 

J. E. Bales and Son, dealers in hardware, implements, 
buggies, etc., in Stockport, have sold their business to 
Weaver. 

V. J. Anderson has purchased the business of the Lowe 
Hardware Company at Kent. 

Mat Finken has sold his interest in the Defiance Furni- 
ture and Hardware Store at Defiance to his partner, John 
Rosman. 

Miner and Perry have bought the hardware store of W. 
J. Kerwin at Coon Rapids. 

The Shields Hardware Store at Thayer will be opened 
shortly. 

John Fisher is now manager of the lowa Hardware Com- 
pany at Vinton. 

Edward J. Sandvig has sold his interest in the hardware 
business of Sandvig and Bakka at Glenwood. 

Michigan. 

Sweitzer and Esler, Sunfield, have bought the hardware 

business of W. S. Briggs. 
Minnesota. 

A. K. Hanson, a hardware merchant at Rushford, died 
recently. 

Goodspeed and Smith, Waseca, have sold their hardware 
store to H. C. Miller. 

Sulerud and Lovsnes have purchased the hardware busi- 
ness of Nelson and Aamodt at Halstad. 

William Sexton, Waterville, has opened a hardware store. 

Peter Meyer has sold his interest in the Stagnes and 
Meyer hardware store at Vergas to E. L. Brooks. 

Missouri. 

Lynch and Burns, Ethel, have sold their stock of hard- 
ware to W. J. Daniel, of Calloa, who will move the goods to 
the latter city. 

Ohio. 

The Home Supply and Hardware Company, Lorain, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 10,000 by George 
Tomka, Alex Aranyos, Julius J. Melley and G. Fazekas. 

South Dakota. 

W. F. Schmidt and E. F. Schmidt have dissolved part- 
nership in the hardware business at Valley Springs, E. F 
Schmidt continuing the business. 

H. H. Shephard, Pukwana, has sold his hardware store to 
H. T. Piecotte. 

J. D. Hutchinson has purchased a hardware 
City. 

,auman Brothers, Gregory, have dissoly 
A. A. Bauman continuing the business 

Wisconsin. ; 

Ed Hunter has bought the hardware store of 
slow at Lone Rock. 

Iris Radel has sold his interest in the Wilkinson Graham 
and Radel hardware store at Spring Green to the other mem- 
bers of the firm. 

G. H. Thadans is now sole owner of thi 
and Implement Company at Boyd. 

Fire destroyed the store of the Pete: 
pany at Alma Center. 

Gotz and Schmidt have opened a hardware store at Park 
Falls. 


store in Rapid 


ed partnership, 


Jen Win- 


Royd Hardware 


on Hardware Com- 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








CONFER ON QUESTION OF HEADLIGHTS. 


Automobile headlights constitute one of the most 
important lines of accessories and are given much 
attention by the motorist. Many states have been 
approving certain makes of anti-glare devices but 
these are only effective if the lamp is_ properly 
adjusted before the anti-glare device is fitted, which 
means that placing the stamp of approval on any device 
is useless. In many states the restrictions on head- 
lights to prevent glare require the beam of light not 
to be higher than forty-two inches from the surface 
of the road. 

To obtain uniform state laws regulating automobile 
headlights representatives from New York, New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, and Pennsylvania recently met with a 
committee from the Society of Automobile Engineers. 

It was admitted that present legislation is not satis- 
factory, but no definite conclusion was reached as to 
the correct method of enforcing the forty-two inch 
rule, which all agree is the desired condition to be 


had with lamps. 
—— 9 


HAVE QUARTER OF A MILLION PROSPECTS. 


Retail hardware dealers in Texas who sell automo- 
bile accessories have a collective list of prospects 
totaling a quarter of a million. It is estimated that 
the number of cars in Texas is about 225,000 and that 
this number of licenses will have been issued by Janu- 
ary 1. In Missouri 144,465 motor cars have been 
licensed this year, together with 4,097 motorcycles. 
St. Louis has 27,279 of the total cars and Kansas 
City, 16,649. 


ee 


CATALOG SHOWS AUTOMOBILE TANK AND 
RADIATOR FITTINGS. 


The Attwood Brass Works, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
manufacturers of automobile mountings and special 
brass work, have issued a 32-page catalog of automo- 
bile hardware which is profusely illustrated and shows 
a comprehensive line of door handles, windshield fix- 
tures, anti-rattlers and window hardware, strap fittings 
and top hardware, automobile body hardware, table 
hardware, jobbers’ automobile specialties, etc 

The company manufactures a full line of automobile 
tank and radiator fittings, such as filler caps, tanks, 
flanges, radiator filler tubes, hood handles, and fasten- 
ers. These items are also handsomely illustrated in 
the catalog, and are said to be efficiently constructed 
of high-grade materials, so as to give utmost satisfac- 
tion to the user. The prices are reasonable, and the 
adequate manufacturing facilities assure prompt fill- 
ing of orders. Hardware and sheet metal men who 





employ these automobile parts and accessories in their 
work are urged to write for a copy of the Catalog F, 
and for any further information they desire. Requests 
should be made to the Attwood Brass Works, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


— —@@o——— a 


SUGGESTS LIST OF TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
FOR THE AUTOMOBILIST. 





Hardware dealers who sell automobile accessories 
will find several valuable suggestions in the list of 
tools and supplies recommended by H. Clifford 
srokaw, principal of the West Side Y. M. C. A. 
Automobile School, New York City, to owners who 
wish to avoid being caught in trouble. This list may 
be pasted on the window or some other prominent 
place, or else it may be shown to the customer in 
person and commented upon by the salesman. First 
of course, the dealer must see that he is prepared to 
supply the various articles before he urges their use. 
The list is as follows: 

Hints for the Driver Who ‘‘Never Forgets.”’ 

1. Wrench for adjusting ignition interrupter points. 

2. File for cleaning above points. 

3. One set of ignition brushes. (In box, labeled.) 

4. Several extra spark plugs, cleaned and adjusted, 
ready to use. 

5. Tow rope. 
». Half dozen valve plungers for inner tubes. 
. Three in one tire valve tool. 
. Tire pressure gauge. 
». Jack and handle. (Be sure about the handle.) 
10. Squirt can full of oil. 
11. Voltmeter or hydrometer for testing battery. 
12. Box of assorted nuts. 
13. Box of assorted cotter pins. 
14. Box of assorted cap screws. 
15. Box of assorted washers. 
16. Spool of copper wire and cne of soft iron wire. 
17. Full set of electric light bulbs. 
18. Bag of clean waste or rags. 
19. Two blocks of wood 6 inches by 12 inches by 
1 inch. 

20. Full set of fuses—if fuses are used. 

21. Folding pail. 

22. Chain tool and several cross links. 


~ 


oO™N 


— 
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PARAPHRASES A PROVERB. 


The saying to the effect that “The recollection of 
quality remains long after the price is forgotten,”” has 
become a proverb. But it might well be elaborated 
by adding to it the paraphrase: The annoyance of 2 
cheap purchase lasts long after the satisfaction over 
the lowness of the price has passed away. 
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ADVERTISING: CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpfui Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








The cycle of time, moving perennially onward, has 
again brought us to the fruitful Autumn of the year 
when we pause to do homage to the Omnipotent 
Power. “That custom 
we can now follow,” 


says President Wilson 
HR in his Thanksgiving 
proclamation, “even in 


the midst of the trag- 
edy of a world shaken 


HARDWARE 


119 WASHINGTON STREET 


THANKSGIVING WEEK 


city HALL 








SPECIALS ' 

by war and immeas- 
Roasting Pans . — ee ee " 
Made of urable disaster, in the 
sheet iron. Siz . 
12x17 midst of sorrow and 
inches 25c¢ ° 

great peril, because 





even amidst the dark- 


a 


A GOOD STEEL KNIFE 


ness that has gathered 


is a necessity to the housekeeper about us we can see 


to prepare her Thanks- 39 
giving dinner. Special C 
VALUE 75c. 


the great blessing God 
has bestowed upon us, 
blessings that are bet- 
ter than mere peace of 


with four different 
steel cutters— 


98¢ 


mind and prosperity of 
enterprise.” 
Despite the grim 
of 
have much to be thank- 
ful for. If’ anything, 
the mighty conflict in 





shadow war, we 


i-qt. size ..15¢ 
2-qt. size.. .25e 





which we are now en- 
gaged is instilling in us a deeper and more sincere 
appreciation of life and the roseate visions of the fu 
ture which open to us. The holidays this year will be 
celebrated with greater fervor than ever before, espe 





Roast Pans for 
Thanksgiving Turkey 


We have them in several! 
materials and styles. 


Savory Reed Aladdan 


Double, Self-Basting — 
Roasters 

Prevent .waste of moistun 

and the fine flavors of fowl 
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or meat. 

Gonwood W. H. RILEY & €0. 

Cooking Heating, Plumbing, Paints 
—, 72 Pleasant St. Opp. P. 0. 





cially as they will mark the homecoming of thousands 
upon thousands of our youths from army and navy 
camps. ° 


Three specimens of Thanksgiving advertisements 


the hardware 


The first and 


feature these many articles which 
dealer has in stock are shown herewith. 
third are taken from the Providence, Rhode Island, 
i:vening Bulletin of November 23rd, being run re- 
spectively by the City Hall Hardware Company and 
the Belcher & Loomis Hardware Company of that 
city, while the second advertisement is of W. H. Riley 
& Company, of Northampton, Massachusetts, appear 
ing in the November 22nd issue of the Northampton 


Daily Hampshire Gasette. 


THE STORE OF item, 
Thanksgiving Suggestions 


CUTLERY 


For the Table and Kitchen 


Our line of Carvers is one of the best we have ever shown. 
We guarantee each blade to, be of proper temper and not to 
come loose from the handle. 


TABLE CARVERS 


Knife and fork with stag, cow 
horn or {voroy handles— 


$1.65 to $5.00 


Kaife, fork and stee! with stag 
handles, in a neat case- 


$2.85, $3.50, $4.25 and cane- sles 
up to $7.00 $2.25, $3.00, $5.00 
TABLE KNIVES AND FORKS 


With plated or ivoroy handles and with steel or plated blades. A 
good line reasonably priced 


KNIVES FOR THE KITCHEN 


BIRD CARVERS 
With IVORO\ 
handles 


$2.35, $2.85, $3.50 


GAME CARVERS 
With stag handles in 


and cowhorn 





Bread Knives, French Cook's Knives, Ham and Beef Slicers, Pou! 
uy Knives, Boning Knives, Fish Knives, and Vegetable Knives, in 
great variety 


Enterprise, Gem and Universal Food Choppers 


ELCHER & LOOMI 


HARDWARE CoO. 
83-91 WEYBOSSET STREET 
etn SATURDAYS AT le 


message to 


’ 














Kach of the advertisements carried its 
the public about a week prior to Turkey Day, and, as 


may be noted, was dominated by the Thanksgiving 


sugges 


theme, one headline reading “Thanksgiving 


tions,” another, “Thanksgiving Week Specials” and 


the third, “Roast Pans for the Thanksgiving Turkey.” 
Christ 


also apropos al 


tin 


The articles featured 
New 


items should also be advertised, especially 
} 
I 


are 


mas and Year's, at which numerous gift 


those which 
* Jac kie 


The hardware dealer has a multitude of such gifts in 


are appropriate for the “Sammie” and the 7 


stock, and he should arrange to have his advertise 
ments appear sufficiently in advance—at least a week 
before Christmas. Under present conditions, two or 
three weeks ahead will be advisabl 
* * & 
When a man concedes his povert » doubles it. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








HOOVER RECOMMENDS A 68 DEGREE LIMIT 
FOR HOME TEMPERATURE. 


In a suggestion made at Washington on Tuesday, 
November 27th, Food Administrator Herbert C. 
Hoover urges that a temperature no higher than 68 
degrees be maintained in American homes. He de- 
clares that upon the advice of eminent American 
physicians this step will not only effect a saving of 
fuel, but will better the health and increase the 
physical resistance of the people. Fuel saving is said 
to be the chief aim of Mr. Hoover, but his plan has 
been decided upon only because it can be accomplished 
to the betterment of health in general. 

Chicago physicians, the Chicago Tribune reports, 
were instantly in accord with the suggestion of the 
food administrator, declaring that homes are over- 
heated. Dr. Sanger M. Brown of Lake Forest pro- 
fessed himself “all wound up on the subject.” 

“T have been enthusiastic for many years on the sub- 
ject of ventilation and heating of houses,” said Dr. 
“T think Mr. Hoover’s is the most sensible 
Americans are inclined to shut 


srown. 
suggestion yet made. 
themselves up in the winter time and bake themselves 
in insufferable heat and poorly ventilated rooms. Too 
much cannot be said of the dangers of overheating. 
Cutting the temperature of the house to 68 degrees 
will show instant results in the health of the com- 
munity.” 

Dr. Wallace Calvin Abbott, when asked his opinion, 
instantly replied that 68 degrees is sufficient for any 
home. “A great deal of disease is traceable to house 
temperatures of 75 and 8o degrees,” he said. “With 
houses too warm we lose our resistance and the win- 
ters become a menace. Mr. Hoover is right. The sug- 
gestion to cut down the everlasting waste of coal will 
result in immediate benefit to the public health.” 

Dr. William Allen Pusey commended the food ad- 
ministrator’s action. “Sixty-eight degrees of heat are 
plenty,” he said. “We are in the habit of running 
house temperatures up to 85 degrees. This is far too 
much. Health will be conserved by less heat.” 

One of the most convincing arguments in favor of 
warm air heaters is the fact that they deliver to the 
rooms of the home an ample volume of warmed or 
mildly-heated air rather than heat a small volume of 
air to an uncomfortably-high temperature. For years 
and years, manufacturers and installers of warm air 
heaters have been demonstrating to the public that the 
warm air heater is the ideal heating system for the 
home because it ventilates as well as heats, and be- 
cause it is most economical as well as most healthful. 
The ventilation which a properly-installed warm air 
heating system affords eliminates exactly the undesir- 
able conditions cited in the previous paragraphs. 

Excessive heat is at all times uncalled for and in 


these days of fuel conservation is nothing less than a 
flagrant waste of vital material for winning the war. 
The humidifier and the draft controller or regulator 
that can be easily added to a warm air heating system 
which does not already have them, are further assur- 
ances of a minimum consumption of coal and a maxi- 
mum degree of comfort for the occupants of the 
home. Every student of heating will tell you that a 
room properly humidified requires less heat to keep it 
at a healthful state than one in which the humidity is 
low. The temperature regulator also serves to cut 
down the fuel consumption by regulating the drafts, 
and is without question a commendable means of main- 
taining a temperature of 68 degrees or less in the 
home, as advocated by Food Administrator Hoover. 
Here is another live opportunity for the manufactur- 
ers and installers of warm air heaters, humidifiers, 
draft regulators and kindred devices to promote the 
use of their apparatus. 


SUGGESTS THE FOLLOW-UP SYSTEM TO 
MAKERS OF WARM AIR HEATERS. 


The current issue of the Journal, published quar- 
terly by the American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers, contains a brief but interesting dis- 
cussion on the paper by I. F. Grumbein, of Philadel- 
phia, entitled, “Warm Air Furnace Heating.” In the 
“ventilation” which the members gave their ideas on 
the subject, it was brought out that the warm air 
heater problem had not received due attention from 
the Society in the past. Professor J. D. Hoffman con- 
cluded the discussion by stating that, in his opinion, 
the best way to advance the status of warm air heat- 
ing would be to urge the manufacturers to use the 
follow-up system on their warm air heaters. Said he: 

“When a furnace or a number of furnaces are sold 
indiscriminately around over the country, and installed 
by John, Bill and Sam without any record whatsoever 
of what work is put in or how it is taken care of or 
what service it performs afterwards, you may expect 
unsatisfactory conditions. If manufacturers would 
look after their furnaces and attempt to satisfy their 
customers, the people who are using their furnaces, 
and try to keep a record on things, the furnace indus- 
try will be improved.” 

This issue of the Journal contains more than 200 


"pages and presents a detailed report of the proceedings 


of the semi-annual meeting at Chicago in July, which 
includes many absorbing addresses. It also shows an 
Honor Roll of the members of the Society in military 
service, and calls attention to the 24th annual meeting 
of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, which will be held in the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, New York City, January 22nd to 
24th, 1918. 
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SUGGESTS ANOTHER REMEDY FOR HOT 
WATER HEATER INSTALLATION. 


In addition to the solution offered by Charles Smith 
for the defective operation of the hot water heater as 
shown on page 36 of the November 24th issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorp, another 
remedy is suggested in the following letter from W. F. 
Laudenschlager, of Columbus, Ohio. Like Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Laudenschlager has acquired much practical heat- 
ing knowledge which is useful in solving problems 
such as this, and he also states that the trouble lies 
in the chimney, and not in the heater. While differing 
in some details from the recommendation made by 
Mr. Smith, his suggestion is essentially the same and 
both advise the use of a 10-inch pipe. His letter 
follows: 
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Second Remedy Suggested for Hot Water Heater Installation. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HaRDWARE RECORD: 

My answer to inquiry for help or suggestions for 
the hot water plan with an improperly constructed flue 
or chimney, as shown on page 32 of your November 
17th issue, is as follows: 

In my opinion, the fault is not with the heater, but 
in the chimney. I do not think that even the old heater 
using hard coal has given perfect results as any 
chimney built with a large opening at the top will not 
give a proper draft, as the smoke cools off too fast 
and so stops the draft. Also having the two tilings in 
the way shown is not the proper way to construct a 
chimney, even if they are supposed to be used as 
separate flues. Even when used as separate flues the 
tiles should have been started from the bottom of 
chimney and run clear up to the top of chimney and 
then cemented around so the air could not pass in 
around the outside of the tiling. 

To remedy the trouble with the chimney in this case, 
I think the cheapest way would be to make a “Y” 
Joint, with two ends 8 inches, to connect into a 10-inch 
Pipe and place this into the flue and connect it with 
the tiling and run the 10-inch pipe about one foot 
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above the top of the chimney. Then make a cap over 
the chimney fitting snugly around the 10-inch pipe 


so that no air can pass down the chimney. These 
suggestions are shown in the accompanying sketch. 

I think this will give plenty of draft and remedy the 
trouble; however if desired, the party may also make 
a “Y” joint connection to the tiling at the bottom and 
connect it to the heater, and this will make the draft 
still better. If they do it this way, they should be 
sure after doing this work to see that no openings are 
left in the chimney and that all openings made are 
cemented shut again. Yours truly, 


W. F. LAuDENSCHLAGER. 


Columbus, Ohio, November 23, 1917. 


“*-e 


ANNOUNCE REDUCTIONS IN PRICE OF WARM 
AIR HEATER PIPE. 


The fixing of prices by the Government on iron and 
steel products is at last beginning to show tangible re- 
sults, so far as benefits to the dealer and the consumer 
are concerned. The setting of maximum prices was 
begun by the War Industries Board in October and 
was continued until virtually all iron and steel prod- 
ucts are on the list. A short time ago, the Govern 
ment fixed the prices on tin plate and galvanized iron, 
which are utilized extensively in the making of warm 
I’, Meyer & Brother Com 
Peoria, the 
known Handy Warm Air Heater Pipe and Fittings, 
in the 


air heater pipe and fittings. 


pany, Illinois, manufacturers of well- 


are therefore announcing a great reduction 
prices of these items. In their belief, the manufac- 
tured articles should carry the same relative quota- 
tions as the basic material, and although they are still 
employing high-cost metal sheets, they have decided 
to put into effect a pronounced cut in the prices of 
their Handy Warm Air Heater Pipe and Fittings, and 
other tin and galvanized iron goods. Prompt ship 
ments can be made, the Company declares, and copies 
of the discount sheet and catalog may be obtained 
upon request. 





TO TEACH HEATING AND VENTILATING. 





Commencing Wednesday, December 5th, a course 
of instruction in Heating and Ventilating will be 
given by Charles H. Fuller at the Bronx Union Y. 
M. C. A. in New York City. The Y. M. C. A. has 
issued a circular giving full details of the various sub- 
jects which will be dealt with in the 12 lessons con- 
stituting the course. This instruction is said to offer 
the young men in the heating trade a splendid oppor- 
tunity to gain practical knowledge that will enable 
them to advance. 


“*- 


V. A. SMITH COMPANY MAKE PURCHASE. 





V. A. Smith Company of Chicago has bought the 
Maple City Foundry and Furnace Company of Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, makers of the well-known line of 
Maple City warm air heaters. W. C. Talbot, general 
manager of the manufacturing department remains 
at Monmouth in the same capacity under the new 
management. 
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WARM AIR HEATER [IS NOW 
A HOT PROPOSITION 












A prominent manufacturer is quoted as saying that 
the habit of using warm air heaters is pretty firmly 
The warm air heating plant was the first 
nothing of 
Its use 


established. 
apparatus in the 
stores and assembly halls. 
forties, 


central home, to say 


churches, schools, 
began in the late thirties or early 
frequent nowadays of warm air heaters 


and in- 
Stances are 
that are still giving satisfaction after 25 to 50 years 
of service. 

It is estimated that there are 
approximately seven million homes, 
which are kept comfortable throughout the 


now in this country 


60 per cent of 


winter 


for they are all satisfied. 


ence. 


146 South Limestone Street. 


months by central warm air heaters burning hard coal, 
soft coal, wood, natural gas or oil. The several mil- 
lion warm air heaters in use naturally call for replace- 
sach year, which is in addition to the great num- 
In recent years some warm 


ments 
ber of new installations. 
air heater installations have been supplanted by steam 
and hot water apparatus, but the surveys conducted by 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD regard- 
ing the situation show that in general the warm air 
heater is holding its own, and its status is not affected 
to any material degree by the advent of other heating 
plants. The advantages of the warm air heater over 
the steam and hot water plants are so manifest that 
little re-iteration on the part of the installer is needed 
to induce the intelligent householder to decide in its 
favor. 

These remarkable possibilities for the sale of warm 
air heating apparatus have been enhanced by the con- 


ditions resulting from the war. Fuel economy is be- 


Wise 
urnaces 


Favorite Furnaces 


Monarch Gas 
Furnaces 


Pipeless Furnaces 


Over five hundred Wise Furnaces in use and we will be glad to refer you to any of these users 


Estimates gladly furnished free, no obligation to buy. 
No waiting as we get Wise Furnaces in car load lots. 


MILLER BROS 


SLATE, TIN, AND GALVANIZED IRON WORKS. 


Three-Column Warm Air Heater Advertisement In the Lexington Leader. 


ing preached as it was never preached before, and one 
of the poinis in favor of the properly-installed, high- 
grade warm air heater is that it provides an adequate 
volume of fresh, warm air at a relatively low cost. 
The modern construction of this apparatus is such 
that the large percentage of heat units in the smoke 
and gases, which formerly escaped unconsumed, are 
now utilized and applied most effectively in heating the 
air which ascends to the rooms above. Improvement 
after improvement has been made virtually every 
part of the system—the body, firepot, 


chamber, grates, feed section, radiating surface, etc. 


combustion 






" vy , i 
ua Mi 
‘y 






We have had twenty-five years’ experi- 





We Repair All Makes of Furnaces. 


—until the warm air heater of today stands forth as 
a truly efficient means of heating the home. 

No doubt exists that there is a wide field for the 
sale of warm air heaters, and the national advertising 
campaign undertaken some time ago by the National 
Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association proved 
conclusively that this was so. Many installers through- 
out the country became dealer members of the -\sso- 
ciation and linked their advertising with this campaign, 
the result being that the interests of both the manu- 
facturer and installer were advanced to a greater de- 
gree than would have been possible had their efforts 
Even though it was found advisable 
national advertising for the time 


not been united. 
to discontinue this 
being, progressive installers realize that much can be 
accomplished by local advertising which enlarges upon 
the benefits of warm air heating apparatus. 

In several cities the heating contractors have acver- 
tised collectively, and where this cannot be done, the 
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individual contractor finds that even he alone can sail 
the good ship “Advertising” into the port of “Better 


> 
3usiness.”” He knows that the sea of sales can be suc- 


cessfully navigated by dint of painstaking effort. 

To illustrate, we show herewith a three-column ad- 
vertisement, 4 inches deep, which Miller Brothers, at 
146 Limestone Street, Lexington, Kentucky, inserted 
in the Lexington Leader, to feature the Wise warm 
air heaters. Here, electrotypes of the Wise Furnace 
and trademark are used to advantage, supplemented 
by convincing text. The advertisers present the bare 
facts and let the readers draw their own conclusions: 
“Over five hundred Wise Furnaces in use, and we will 
be glad to refer you to any of these users, for they are 
all satisfied. Estimates gladly furnished free, etc., 
etc.” All in all, this is a fine example of warm air 
heater advertising to the public. It is the kind of ad- 
vertising which the installer needs to boost his business, 
and to net him a goodly share of the big heater busi 
ness this Fall and Winter. 

-e- 


BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION URGES MEMBERS 
TO CONSIDER OVERHEAD COSTS. 


Being of particular importance to contractors, the 
question of “Overhead Expense” has received con- 
siderable attention in the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
HarRDWARE Recorp, which but a short time ago pub- 


lished a series of letters by prominent contractors 


AND 


on the estimating of overhead costs. The subject has 
aroused much discussion in the deliberations of the 
various associations of sheet metal and warm air heat- 
ing contractors, and builders’ associations have also 
given careful attention to the matter. Just recently 
the Master 
chusetts, in its monthly letter to the members, urged 


suilders’ Association of Boston, Massa 


them to give this matter proper attention, for it often 
determines whether or not they are doing a successful 
business. The paragraphs to this effect, which apply 
with equal force to sheet metal and warm air heating 
contractors, are as follows: 

Do you know why you are not making as much 
money out of your business as you should? 

One reason probably is that you are not conscious 
of what it costs you to do business. In other words, 
what your “fixed cost” of doing business is (com- 
monly called “overhead charges”), and fail, in mak 
ing your prices, to take this item into account. 

To illustrate, when any general contractor or any 
concern in any of the branches of building work adds 
10 per cent, as has been the too common practice to 
the actual amount paid for labor and material, with 
the idea that this ensures a “profit,” it is more than 
likely that the operation will be found to carry a loss 
rather than a gain. 

The items of annual “fixed cost” vary to some ex- 
tent, but for the most part all concerns have certain 
definite costs that they must incur; such, for instance, 
as interest on capital invested, interest on borrowed 
money, rent of shops or offices (and this whether the 
property be either owned or hired), insurance, dues 
in business associations, office supplies, fuel, lighting, 
heating, water, taxes, licenses, wastage of material, 
Wear and tear (depreciation) of tools, staging or ma- 
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chinery, including teams of any kind, salaries of book 
keepers, clerks, salesmen, draughtsmen or other per 
sons employed in general service, and reasonable 
allowances for services of working officers of the 
company or working members of the firm. 

List these items of yearly expense, see what the 
sum total amounts to, then compute the percentage of 
this as related to the normal amount (average) of 
your yearly business, and you will find how much you 
must add to cost of labor and materials to enable you 
to come out even. 

Having done this you will be in position to make 
up your mind what you shall add to produce the im 
portant result of making your business a_ financial 
success, for unless the returns from your business are 
more than enough to cover the items of fixed costs 
recited above, you may conduct your business till 
doomsday without making it a financial success. 

“e- 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ESTABLISHES 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


According to Bentley P. Neff, of Duluth, Minnesota, 
of the National Mercantile Educational 
Association, the presidents of the several 


pi sident 
national 
trade organizations constituting the Association have 
completed the work of instituting some kind of com- 
mon educational campaign by inducing the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States to establish a 
special bureau. 

Business 
The 


educational 


to be known as the Bureau of 


along 


This is 
these lines: 
all 
work now being done by the various national mer 
That is 
3ureau will serve as a clearing house for 


Kconomics and will work 
correlation and standardization of 
cantile associations and their regional units. 
to say, the 
the gathering and dissemination of all practical and 
useful ideas for the betterment of merchandise dis- 
tribution. 

The desired end will be attained by the organization 
of or the affiliation with those already established 
community clubs, chambers of commerce, or other 
civic organizations having for their objects the social 
and economic welfare of their several communities. 
Also by bringing all secretaries and managers of these 
civic associations in close touch and harmony with 
every activity of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


“e- 


TRADE MARK SIGNIFIES UNIFORMITY. 


What the term, ‘“trade- 
mark” ? 
A trade-mark is the same to goods as the old coat 


It is the distinguish 


do you understand by 


of-arms was to a family name. 
ing mark that indicates that the goods were made by 
a certain manufacturer. As that manufacturer gains 
a reputation for quality, honesty, promptness and for 
other virtues, his trade-mark naturally becomes more 
and more valuable. 

People will look for that trade-mark 
realize that they are going to get real value for their 
The trade-mark signifies uniformity ey 


because they 


money. 
Mida. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








WORKING METHODS. 


BY O. W. KOTHE. 

At this day and time when there are so many things 
happening, the employer has no time to instruct his 
workmen as in the days of old. The skilled journey- 
man mechanic has other things to worry about than 
showing other men how practical methods in han- 


dling work are best accomplished. Moreover, in many 


eye, and unpracticed hand, much trouble is had in 
double seaming on bottoms. Altogether too often we 
see a bottom hooked on as at “A”, where the bottom 
is made too small, thus necessitating kinking in the 
lower edge at b, and straightening out the other at a. 
When this bottom is double seamed, the edges often 
break,-and when finished it produces a buckled job 
and looks like the detail c. 

This is overcome by measuring your vessel to find 
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Working Methods in the Sheet Metal Shop. 


instances the employer, the foreman, the mechanic, 
really expect the younger mechanic to know as much 
as they do in technical matters which have taken them 
many years to acquire. 

There are many, many full-fledged workmen who 
are engaged mostly in roughing in outside work. 
These men have little opportunity of knowing how 
to work in the shop. The writer has seen a good 
many of these workmen laid off simply because they 
could not manage to seam on a bottom, or enclose 
a wire in a round tank. These mechanics, while well 
proficient in roughing in outside work, are but be- 
ginners in shop work. 

And so this drawing has been prepared to instruct 
these fellow tradesmen somewhat regarding the 
best methods of doing shop work. To the unskilled 


the true net diameter, as at “C’’, which is Io inches. 
We figure our circumference and obtain 317/10 
inches and place it as D-B. Edges are allowed on 
the bottom with two ends and the top for wiring. 
Right here the workman should bear in mind that 
small edges hold practically as well as large edges. 
Small edges are more easily turned up and much 
easier to double seam, and leave a better appearance. 
For ordinary vessels a small quarter inch lock as at 
“J” is advised—spacing off a double edge as at f, and 
a single edge as at f’. The wire allowance is made 
equal to two and one-half times the diameter of wire, 
as the space A in sketch “E.” This allowance will 
nicely enclose the wire and leave the vessel to its right 
diameter. The edge for this wire edge should be 
turned “roundings” as at g. If the length is too great 
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for the folding machine, then it should be bent in 


the cornice brake, making two or three bends. The 
lower edge should be about \% inch wide. 

In many instances trouble is had in marking out 
the pattern for bottom. The right method is shown 
at “D.” Describe the net diameter of bottom and 
then make the single edge A, a trifle wider than the 
edge in elevation “C”. Add to this a second edge 
making it a trifle smaller as at B. The reason for 
making this smaller is, when you double seam it, it 
will not bind and break. Many mechanics use the 
method as at “B” for describing the bottom. They 
measure with a rule across the outer edge which is 
10'4 inches. Then to this they add an edge e, and 
describe the outer arc. This is all they have to go by. 
Consequently when placing the bottom in the birring 
machine, a little larger bite is turned up, which makes 
the bottom too small. As a result the body of vessel 
must be forced as at “A” 
where a bottom is described as at “B’’, because the 
workman’s eye is not trained to judge the width of 
edge. That is why it is best for all mechanics not 
intimately familiar to use the method at “D”. 

When the bottom is hooked on, the edges pean 
Care must be taken to work smooth- 


This always happens 


q 66 


down as at “F” 
ly and close the edge as you go around to save going 
over it two or three times. Next turn the vessel up- 
side down, as at “G”, and with a mallet flare the edge 
This starts the double seam and enables 
There are several 


over a trifle. 
double seaming with greater ease. 
ways of double seaming and holding the work. At 
“H”, we have one position which always gives satis- 
faction. A person guides the vessel with the left hand 
and with the right brings over the edge as shown. As 
soon as the peaned edge unhooks, it is noticeable and 
can be remedied before too late. When the bottom 
is seamed all round as at H, it will be observed that 
in places the edge or corner is somewhat rounded. 
This can be taken out as shown by “I”—placing a 
hammer against the edge and with a mallet smooth- 
ing the bottom edge out. Workmen who do consid- 
erable double seaming, do much of this work un- 
consciously, because every twist of the wrist means 
its own little knack in the operation. But workmen 
unacquainted or who do a very small amount of this 
work, often have much to worry about in making a 
nice seam. 

The workman has another thing to consider in mak- 
ing longitudinal seams. Never allow too wide an edge 
but make it of the right size to fit the groover as at 
“J*®. Observe the straight seam. Ordinarily there 
are two different sizes, one a % inch and the other 
a 3% inch. In this case, at “K” we show a frequent 
error where we assume the workman has allowed too 
much stock for the seam. In grooving, we see nar- 
rowings and widenings as at h, and often the metal 
is much bruised as at i. This condition must not exist 
in any of the workman’s seams, and can be overcome 
only by careful study of the size of groover and mak- 
ing your edges accordingly. 

There is another thing that very little thought is 
given to by the average workman; that is, in draw- 
ing rivets through longitudinal seams. This is better 
shown at “L” and “M” and “N”. Observe the rivet 


’” 
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at “L”; it holds nothing and is a waste of time to put 
in. The same holds good with the seam “M”. Where 
the flange of rivet laps over the other seam, it may 
hold a little more, but with the vibration of the work, 
it will soon work out. The workman today gives so 
much attention to speed and record breaking, that we 
see such seams altogether too often. Riveted seams, 
as at “N”, are the only ones that should be tolerated. 
A moment's reflection will convince the mechanic 
why it must be so. ' 

Then, too, we have many workmen who enjoy using 
great big rivets just like making great big seams on 
light work, feeling it makes a stronger job. This is 
not so as in the drawing “O” where at f, is a large 
rivet. These large rivets are often drawn with still 
larger rivet sets. This leaves a burred edge, and when 
the rivet is flattened, the light metal burrs up and 
Such rivets hold little 


A moment's thought 


stretches as at s. very and 
always make a bad looking job. 
shows that while flattening the rivet, the vibration 
from the repeated blows of the hammer so stretches 
the metal that with the least stress it will drop out. 
This is overcome by using smaller rivets and a rivet 
set designed to suit the rivet. 


rivet is drawn through the metal, cutting it clean as 


When this is done, a 
at p. Small rivets like this can be easily burred with 
out stretching the metal as at u, and hold considerable 
more than that at s, and look a great deal better. 

The workman must watch all these little things be- 
cause it is the manner of his workmanship that grades 
him in the eyes of his fellow-workmen and his em 
ployers. It is not well to forget the little things that 
create good workmanship and sacrifice them for speed 
and record breaking. When stormers have given their 
best to any concern, their services are not always ap- 
preciated because on some jobs they may save $5.00 
while on other jobs, the work will have to be done over 
and that means a loss. It is always best to be well 
possessed, be natural, and not let your nerves run 
away with you. 

on ae 


CONVENTION COMMITTEE TO MEET AGAIN. 


Notices have been sent out by Paul L. Biersach, 
chairman of the Convention Committee of the Master 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Milwaukee, 
calling the 4th monthly meeting of the Committee on 
Wednesday afternoon, December 5th, at the Builders’ 
& Traders’ Exchange, in Milwaukee. Plans for the an 
nual convention of the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors in Milwaukee next June are being 
rapidly pushed by the local committee. 


“*e- 


ESTIMATE 1918 TIN PLATE OUTPUT. 


It is estimated by the Tin Plate Conservation Com 
mittee that in 1918 the hot mill production will be 


- 38,700,000 base boxes, and of coke tin plate 36,450,000 


base boxes. Some idea of the enormous output of tin 
plate can be gathered from the fact that total ship- 
ments from the mills for the first eight months of this 
year, foreign and domestic, totaled 22,843,799 boxes. 
In addition to this, there were orders on hand amount 
ing to 15,610,760 boxes. 
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BATTLE CRE:.K HAS P:ONEER GROUP OF 
SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS. 





The beginnings of organization in the sheet metal 
trade of Michigan are due to the initiative, zeal, and 
perseverance of a pioneer group of contractors in 
Battle Creek. About six months after the organiza- 
tion of the Battle Creek Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, which was in April, 1911, its members be- 
gan to realize that a larger body, to include the entire 
State, was necessary to work out the principles of co- 
operation and loyalty for which they were striving. 
l‘or that purpose letters were sent out to the leading 
shéet metal*dealers of the State asking them to meet 
in Lansing and form a State Association. The re- 
sponse to these letters was not very encouraging at 
first, but the State Association was formed, neverthe- 
less. Since that time, the Battle Creek Body has done 
everything in its power to promote the interests of the 
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pleted over One Hundred Thousand Dollars worth 
of work. This consisted in 1,400 ventilation stacks, 
1,700 smoke chimneys, several miles of smoke pipe, 
the erection of 1,000 stoves and ranges, covering two 
large buildings with corrugated iron and all other 
sheet metal work on the cantonment. 

Charles E. Westell of Porter Brothers, who had 
charge of this branch of the construction, worked so 
in harmony with the Association that a banquet was 
given in his honor at the Elk’s Club on Tuesday even- 
ing, November 13th. In very appropriate words 
Harry Strong presented Mr. Westell with a hundred 
dollar Liberty Bond, a gift from the Association. 
Short talks were given by Guy Fitzgerald of Battle 
Creek, George DeKonig of Kalamazoo, F. M. Broc- 
kett, of Battle Creek, and F. E. Ederle of Grand 
Rapids. Lon Shouldice acted as toastmaster. The 
affair was noteworthy because of the spirit of har- 
mony and helpfulness to one another which prevailed. 











Top row, left to right: 
\Virich, and Leo Parrish. Bottom row, 
president; Charles H. Ederle, treasurer; 


left to right: 


John Darlington, and 





State organization without hope of ever receiving any 
particular reward for its services. 

When Battle Creek 
training camp for the new National Army, one of the 
officers of the conferred with Porter 
Brothers, the general contractors, in regard to the 
sheet metal work and he was informed that they 
wanted to give the job to the Association, as it had 
the reputation of being everything its name implied. 
Prices were made and accepted and the job was 
started. Lon J. Shouldice was selected manager and 
the work was divided among seven shops according 
to their ability to handle it. 


was selected as a site for a 


Association 


That Porter Brothers made no mistake in awarding 
this contract to the Battle Creek Association is shown 
by the fact that at all times maximum service was 
given. The carpenter work on the buildings was 20 
per cent complete when the Association started its 
ioh, but after three and one-half months it has com- 





MEMBERS OF BATTLE CREEK SHEET METAL CONTRAC SORS’ 
F. M. Brockett, F. E. Ederle, Georyje W. Louder, Charles E. Westell, Guy E. Fitzgerald, Harmon 


Harry Stiong, 
«ames Shouldice. 








ASSOCIATION. 


Lon J. Shouldice, William Lusk, secretary; M. L. Jones, 





NAVY MECHANIC SEEKS INFORMATION. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

| would like to ask for information concerning blow 
Lately a large amount of kerosene is found 
this 


torches. 
I would like to know how to use 
If you could furnish any 


in the gasolene. 
in a common blow torch. 
information as to the scheme of vaporizing in blow 
torches it would be greatly appreciated. 
Yours truly, 
W. P. Harry. 
siddle, 5th Naval District, Norfolk, Vit- 


ginia, November 24, 1917. 


u. &. &. 


a 
— =o 





Credits are to be watched even more closely right 
now than they ever have been before. Think of the 
thousands of dollars being lost daily because some 
precaution was not taken to prevent customer: beat- 
ing retailers out of their hard earned money. 
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MERCHANT & EVANS TO BUILD ADDITION 
TO WHEELING PLANT. 


[he wide popularity which has been attained by the 
Evans Almetl Fire Doors and Shutters, and the Star 
Ventilators have made it 
facilities for production. 
& Evans Company, with main offices in Philadelphia, 
and plants in that city, Wheeling, West Virginia, and 
Chicago, have decided to remove their fire door and 


necessary to enlarge the 


Accordingly, the Merchant 


ventilator shops to the Wheeling plant, where an ad- 
dition covering 15,000 square feet has been erected, to 
be devoted solely to the manufacture of these prod- 
ucts. 

The widespread use of Evans I‘ire Doors and Shut- 
ters is attributed to their durable, scientific construc- 
tion and to the fact that they have received the highest 
approvals from the Underwriters’ Laboratories of Chi- 
cago, the Factory Mutual Laboratories of Boston, and 
numerous national, state and municipal authorities. 
The Star Ventilators are also in great demand, and 
it is estimated that more than 1,000,000 of them are 
now in use. The latest orders of note for these venti- 
lators have been for the army cantonments at Platts- 
burg, New York; Jefferson larracks, Missouri; Lake 
Demark, New Jersey; and lort Miffin, also for the 
barracks at the Charleston Navy Yard and the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station. 

Circulars and pamphlets describing the extensive 
line of “M. & E.” products can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Merchant & Evans Company at Philadel 
phia or Chivago. 


2-ee 


ROY M. WELCH RECEIVES PROMOTION. 


Roy M. Welch has been named assistant to presi- 
dent Campbell of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. He has been with that cor 
poration since 1902, coming from the Carnegie Stel 
Company. Tl irst he was in the store and purchasing 
departments, later secretary to vice-president C. S. 
Robinson, and about two years ago was named special 
agent. 

it asta 


ELASTIC ROOFING CEMENT IS HANDY IN 
REPAIRING LEAKS. 

Every man who works with spouting, tinning, roof 
ing, etc., say the Berger Manufacturing Company, of 
Canton, Ohio, should have their Gilsonite Elastic Roof 
ing Cement on hand all the time, because it is invalu- 
able for repairing leaks of any kind. Gilsonite is de- 
scribed ds a black, easily-worked, plastic material that 
stiffens to a rubbery consistency, and can be used to 
stop leaks in roofs, skylights, spouting, flashing, chim- 
neys, cement work, broken glass or slate gutters, boat 
bottoms, tile, or wherever leaks may occur. 

According to the manufacturers, one of their cus 
tomers uses it constantly for renewing old sheet metal 
or tar paper roofs, by simply putting on a thin layer 
of the substance and smoothing it down with a trowel. 
Other workers have found that it is well adapted for 
filling cracks in weather-boarding, for placing tile, and 
for laps in tin or tar paper roofs —in fact, the Gilson- 
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ite Elastic Roofing Cement has numerous uses, and 
new applications are being discovered every day. 

It is supplied in lots of 25, 150, 250 and 500 pounds, 
in suitable containers. Quotations can be secured by 
addressing Department A. M., Berger Manufacturing 
Company, Canton, Ohio. Sheet metal men may also 
secure literature and prices of steel ceilings, eaves 
trough, conductor pipe, metal roofing, metal shingles, 
ventilators, etc., by writing to the same department. 

+o 


CLAIMS A DIFFERENT PRINCIPLE FOR 
BICALKY FAN VENTILATORS. 


Contending that their an Suction Ventilator does 
not depend upon any difference of temperature for its 
the 
Company of Buffalo, New 
York, affirm that it 
ates according to a princi 


action, an 


Bicalky 
oper 


ple different from that of 
ventilators. Con 


of 


other 

fresh 
at all 
of the 
by the 


tinuous current 


air is maintained 


times as a result 


vacuum created 


rotating fan wheel which 





Bicalky Fan Ventilator. causes an upward circula 


tion of air. In the Bicalky Roof-lan Ventilator, for 
example, it is said that the wind comes in contact with 
the outer vanes of a secondary wheel, thus imparting 
a powerful leverage to the inner wheel. Being mounted 
on ball bearings running in oil, the fan wheel does 
This 


in conjunction with its rigid construction is declared 


not require lubrication oftener than once a year. 
to render the fan noiseless in action. [oul air is com 
pletely carried away, being drawn out by the suction 
of the fan wheel. An instructive booklet containing 
price list is obtainable on request. 


-e- 


GIVES FIGURES OF COPPER OUTPUT. 


The statistical expert of the Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal estimates the production of copper in the 
\'nited States for the month of October at approxti- 
mately 150,000,000 pounds. This signifies that the 
than 


output exceeds that of September by more 
20,000,000 pounds—due no doubt to cessation of 
strikes and the pressure of government orders. It 1s 


calculated that an average of 150,000,000 pounds a 
month for the last quarter of the year will make a total 
production of copper about equal to that of 19106, 


a 


AMERICAN ARTISAN IS BEST HELPER. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
The best and cheapest “helper’ I have ever 
found, both in the store and in_ the shop, 1s 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware Reece The 
partner of my joys and sorrows is as much interested 
in it as I am. In fact, | can’t get a glim if it until 
my wife has read Sidney Arnold's “Random Note 
and Sketches.” 
A. kk. McCLaAFLIN 


ticknell, Indiana, November 24, 19! 
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WANTS MEN FOR SERVICE OVERSEAS. 


Sheet metal workers are wanted for early service 
overseas. The men in the front line trench need the 
help and co-operation of skilled men back of the lines, 
and sheet metal workers are wanted at once for the 
Enlisted Ordnance Corps, National Army. 

Uncle Sam is calling on our trade to come across 
and help his fighting men. There is a lot of work to 
be done over there, and the call has gone out for tin- 
smiths and coppersmiths between the ages of 18 and 
40 who want to do ¢heir bit, and who know their job. 

Modern war is a tremendous business, and the army 
that wins, is the army which has the best equipment 
and the best men. The men are over there now— 
they are ready to go ahead, but they still need experts 
in our line to repair and maintain their equipment. 
There is a fine chance for every man who wants to 
help. 

The Chief of Ordnance, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will gladly furnish further information 
to those desiring to enlist. This is our Government 
and its officials are our brothers and fellow citizens. 
They are just as eager for the triumph of democracy 
as we are. They want to help in every way possible. 
" Therefore, none of us need feel any hesitancy in ask- 
ing for necessary details concerning the matter set 
forth in the preceding paragraphs. 


e+ 


WAR DEPENDS UPON COMMERCE. 


The ways of commerce are commonly the ways of 
peace. But the ways of commerce now are the ways 
of war, for this war differs from all other wars in 
one great particular. It is not the army alone that 
fights, but such is the altered character of modern war 
that the whole nation must be one fighting unit, all of 
us from the smallest to the greatest, from the young- 
est to the oldest. The boys in France are merely the 
spearhead of the United States; that power that actu- 
ates the spearhead comes from here. If we weaken 
here, they fail yonder.—Secretary Redfield. 


“*e- 


LOCAL ASSOCIATION IS IDEA EXCHANGE. 


From where do your business ideas come? Every 
business needs fresh ideas, just the same as the body 
needs daily food. Only by the constant flow of vital 
business thought and new ideas can any business grow. 
Without these it may live, but will have little, if any, 
growth. Every new problem must be met with an 
idea not necessarily a new one, but an old one with a 
different application. 

Isolation from other business men is not a very good 
condition in which to receive new ideas. Just as men 
mingle, express themselves, exchange experiences, 
are new ideas generated, passed along, absorbed, put 
into practice. The Local Association meeting is one of 
the very best of idea exchanges. The business man 
who fails to attend his Local trade organization meet- 
ings is missing far more than he imagines. 


Where do you get your business ideas? 


PRESENTS A SOLDERING PROBLEM. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 
We would like to know what causes soldering cop- 
pers to lose their tinning. We are having trouble with 
our coppers not holding their tinning. It seems that 
we can tin them in good shape, but after heating them 
a few times they will be entirely burned off again. 
Tin Suov. 
———-, Missouri, November 28, 1917. 
scieeiiempetnaiaillllddabcemiaminsianitcns 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
List of Sheet Metal Shops. 
From The Colorado Culvert and Flume Company, Pueblo, 


Colorado. 
Kindly advise where we can secure a complete list 


of the sheet metal shops in Southern and Western 
Colorado and Northern New Mexico. 

Ans.—This list can be obtained from the Ross- 
Gould List and Letter Company, 1001 Olive Street, St. 


Louis, Missouri. 
; ; f Coal Oil Burner. ; 
From Charles F. Steck, Jackson, Missouri. 

Can you inform me who makes a coal oil burner 
for a cook stove? 

Ans.—Regal Burner Company, 1466 Addison Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Saukville Heater Company, Sauk- 
ville, Wisconsin ; and Vapor-Gas Burner Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Steam Kettles. 


Stove & Range Company, Ports- 


From The Portsmouth 
mouth, Ohio. 
Will you tell us who makes a cooking kettle (steam), 


45 to 60 gallons? 

Ans.—John Van Range Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sramhall Range Company, 312 West Ontario Street, 
Chicago; and the Born Steel Range Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Nickeloid. 

From H. F. White, Brighton, Iowa. 

Please tell me who makes Nickeloid. 

Ans.—Merchant and Evans Company, 347 North 
Sheldon Street, Chicago; American Nickeloid Manu- 
facturing Company, Peru, Illinois ; and National Sheet 


Metal Works, Peru, Illinois. 
Sand Paper Making Machinery. 
From Frederick Wide, Lakeland Avenue, Sayville, Long Isl- 
and, New York. ; 
Will you please let me know who makes machinery 
for the manufacture of sand paper? 
Ans.—This machinery is made by the John Waldron 
Company, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Vance Boiler. ’ 
From the Metzner Stove Repair Company, 304 West 6th 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri. ; 
Kindly advise us who manufactures the Vance 
3oiler. 
Ans.—It is manufactured by the Vance Boiler 


Works, Geneva, New York. 





ITEMS. 


The National Galvanizing Company has been of 
ganized at Philadelphia with $30,000 capital. 

John D. Bell, of Boliver, New York, has bought 
out the interest of L. R. Hill in the firm of Hill & 
Bell, of that city and will continue the sheet metal, 
hardware and plumbing business which the concer 
organized. 
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Clothes Line Reel. George E. Alexander, New 


Filed Apr. 28, 1917. 


Rodent Trap. William D. Bludworth, Sacra- 
Filed Jan. 11, 1917. 


1,246,833. 
York, N. , 2 

1,246,857. 
mento, Cal. 


1,246,884. Clothes Drier. Vernon S. Comins, Syracuse, 
N. Y., assignor of one-half to William H. Farnham, Oneida, 
N. Y. Filed Jan. 16, 1911. 


1,246,908. Cooking Utensil. Joseph Goldberg, New York, 


N. Y. Filed May 4, 1916. 
1,246,948. Washing Machine. Frederick W. Sauer, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed Dec. 28, 1916. 

1,246,950. Latch. Gus Sederstram, Farragut, Iowa. Filed 
July 26, 1916. 

1,246,956. Mop Press. Arthur L. Lerch, Lockport, N. Y. 
Filed May 6, 1914. 

1,246,984. Firearm. Charles A. Nelson, Utica, N. Y., 


assignor to Savage Arms Corporation, a Corporation of Del- 
aware. Filed June 19, 1917. 
_ 1,247,025. Adjustable Oil Gas Burner. Jacob J. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor of one-half to Lawrence Manufactur- 
ing Company, a Corporation of Delaware. Filed Jan. 11, 1917. 
1,247,052. Latch for Doors. Harrison D. Wilson, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor to McFarland-Hyde Company, Chicago, III. 
Filed Sept. 3, 1912. 


1,247,098. Sled. Eric H. Ewertz, Wollaston, Mass. Filed 
Jan. 20, 1917. 
1,247,131. Attachment for Coffee Pots. Harry B. W. 


Michael, Meriden, Conn., assignor to International Silver Co., 
Meriden, Conn. Filed Jan. 24, 1917. 

1,247,133. Permutation Lock Controlled Mail 
Alexander Miklea, Detroit, Mich. Filed Sept. 1, 1917. 


Box. 


1,247,162. Rolling Pin. Mary Ellen Southwick, Kellogg, 
Idaho. Filed Feb. 10, 1917. 

1,247,171. Animal Trap. Charles John Streams, Creede, 
Colo. Filed Mar. 12, 1917. 


1,247,175. Gearing for Washing Machines. Carl W. 
Swanson. Chicago, Ill. Filed May 25, 1916. 
1,247,178. Holdfast Nail. Ulysses G. Sweeney, Cutler, 


Cal. Filed May 8, 1917. 


1,247,204. Animal Trap. John N. Bane, South Boston, 
Va. Filed Mar. 18, 1916. 





New York, N. Y. 











1,247,274. Door Check and Closer. John Hoferle, Chi- 
cago, Ill., assignor of one-fourth to Louis Auer, one-fourth to 
Albert Auer, and one-fourth to Andrew Auer, Chicago, III. 
Filed Mar. 14, 1917. 


1,247,294. Clothes Receptacle. Edward P. Lenahan, Phil- 


adelphia, Pa. Filed Aug. 31, 1917. 

1,247,306. Clothes Wringer Cabinet 
New York, N. Y. Filed Dec. 30, 1916. 

1,247,314. Ventilating Apparatus. 
ton, Mass. Filed May 7, 1917. 

1,247,322. Door Operating Device. 
terloo, lowa. Filed Feb, 12, 1917. 
1,247,377. Weather Strip. Ralph Waldo Cross, 

Filed Jan. 27, 1917. 

1,247,397. Sliding Latch. 
Filed May 18, 1916. 


George Markus, 


James Murray, Bos- 


Seth E. Perkins, Wa- 
Dallas, 
Tex. 
Hanke, 


Addieville, Ill. 


Gustay 


1,247,426. Egg Tester. William A. Leyer, Knoxville, 
Tenn. Filed Jan. 22, 1917. 
1,247,451. Shovel. Telesphor Preneveault, International 


Falls, Minn. Filed Apr. 22, 1916. 

1,247,464. Hose Coupling. William M 
ville, Ind., assignor of one-half to Chas. ‘ 
son, Ind. Filed Feb. 17, 1916. 

1,247,488. Electric Fly Trap. William A. 
Filed Mar. 11, 1916. 


Smith, [Evans- 
Billingsley, Gib- 


Bass, Rio V ista, 
Tex. 


1,247,504. Door Operating Mechanism.  Freder ck L. 
Chapman, Jr., Chicago, Ill. Filed Mar. 21, 1%1i 

1,247,513. Coal Oil Burner. Francis C. Du Bois, San 
Jose, Cal. Filed July 3, 1916. 

1,247,528. Magazine Catch and Release Grant Ham- 


mond, Hartford, Conn., assignor of one-third to Alva C. 
Washburne, Pittsfield, Mass., and one-third to Frederick G. 
Crane, Dalton, Mass. Filed Feb. 27, 1917. 


1,247,559. Firearm Sight. Webster L. Marble, Glad- 
stone, Mich. Filed June 26, 1916. 

1,247,561. Self Soaping Washboard. Fred J. Miller, Sil- 
ver City, Iowa. Filed May 23, 1917. 

1,247,581. Safety Razor. Clyde H. Seitz, Natoma, Kans. 
Filed Feb. 16, 1917. 

1,247,603. Door Operating Mechanism. Frank D. Ward, 


Filed Feb. 20, 1917. 
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OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








LITTLE IMPROVEMENT REPORTED IN STEEL 
TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Little improvement of the conditions in the steel 
trade resulting from the coal and labor shortage and 
the railway congestion was noted during the week. 
The effect of this state of affairs is showing in the 
rate of production of iron, and the trade in general is 
pessimistic over the future. 

Hope is held out by the pooling agreement put in 
effect by the railroads for the solution of one phase 
of the problems confronting the trade, but others re- 
main unsolved. The shortage of labor at the mines is 
primarily responsible for the decrease in the produc- 
tion of iron in a month that should show an increase. 

There are practically no offerings of pig iron for 
early deliveries as production has been curtailed so 
much by coke shortage and furnaces do not know how 
fully they will be able to operate this winter. Orders 
involving Government work are being accepted irre- 
spective of other obligations. There is heavy inquiry 
for basic and Bessemer iron by the majority of steel 
works including those normally self-contained. 

Government orders continue to pour in, but little 
else is coming to the front. Western manufacturers 
are importuning Washington to place contracts west 
of the Mississippi, but in view of the railroad situa- 
tion, little hope is held out for them. Raw material 
must be had for manufacture, and railroads are needed 
to get it to the factories. 

A somewhat larger volume of specifications against 
contracts for commercial steel is reported by steel 
mills, and the showing for November as a whole prom- 
ises to represent a decidedly larger total than that for 
This comparison refers to actual shipping 
In certain lines there has been fairly 


October. 
orders booked. 
heavy contracting, particularly in sheets and tin plates, 
for the fore part of i918, and the November bookings 
in contract form promise also to make a better show- 
ing than those for October. 

Apart from business that arises from the season, or 
is due to formal opening of books for a new period, 
the increase in steel business is doubtless attributable 
to the more settled state of affairs noticed as having 
followed the general settlement of the price matter. 
In the case of the great bulk of commodities, buyers 
and sellers know precisely where they stand as to 
prices, and there is furthermore practically a disap- 
pearance of the expectation that possibly prices would 
be revised January 1st or soon thereafter. 

Dun’s Review of the trade says: “The record of 
business continues mainly one of the adjustments to 
new and extraordinary conditions, and requirements 
in regular channels are more than ever subordinate to 
the pressing necessities of the Government. Not only 
is consumption changing in character, with civilian de- 


mands centering more fully in the staple commodi- 
ties, but production likewise is coming more closely 
under the domination of war influences, and outputs 
of what are termed non-essential articles zre being 
lessened, or eliminated altogether. The element of 
price control also enters more largely into calcula- 
tions, and not a few raw materials used in manufac- 
turing, as well as the finished products, are either di 
rectly or indirectly subject to official regulation. 

“Where revisions have already been effected, and 
uncertainties in this respect removed, there has come 
an improvement in sentiment, and in some instances 
a moderate, though distinct, revival of activity after 
a considerable period of hesitancy and waiting. The 
volume of general business, quite apart from Govern- 
mental needs, remains large in about all sections, and 
cases is broadening; but the drawbacks in 
industries and trades increase rather than di- 


in some 
many 
minish, and the curtailment of operations through fuel 


and labor scarcity becomes more noticeable.” 


STEEL. 
Despite the less favorable prospects in the 
fortnight as to production during the winter, offerings 
In merchant bars it is 


past 


of steel are on the increase. 

relatively find sellers 
Plates, of course, it is almost impossible to buy. In 
manufactured steel products, such as nuts and bolts, 
there is material available at the 
Some of the 


easy to for early deliveries 


spikes, etc., 
set prices, in the case of good buyers. 
makers of these products appeared to be very well 
sold up, and sometimes the claim is still made that 
they cannot take on early delivery business, but the 
fact seems to be that when a buyer has a real order 
he can usually place it, and for quite early shipment. 
some nut and bolt contracts have 


rivets, 


As noted recently, 
been revised downwards to the new basis, the mak- 
ers finding that otherwise the contracts would not be 
productive of specifications. 

On the whole the fixed market system is working 
well, and fully as well as anyone expected. There 
have been occasional instances of slackers, as to com- 
ing down to the set prices, but the slackers have found 
themselves somewhat conspicuous and exhibit a dis- 
appearing tendency. 

COPPER. 

Some of the jobbers who buy from the producers 
recently received a communication from the Copper 
Producers’ Association which is a clear recognition 
that dealers and jobbers may resell copper at a mod- 
erate profit of 5 per cent over cost. This served to re 
store quotations and spot business. That no relaxa- 
tion from the Government control of copper is ¢* 
pected in the near future by the producers 1s plainly 
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evident by the form of the contracts they are closing 
with consumers for delivery the first quarter of next 
year. Those contracts are tentatively closed at 23% 
cents a pound, but a clause states that delivery is sub- 
ject to ability after meeting priority requirements. 


TIN. 

The Tin Committee of the American [ron and Steel 
Institute is working out the necessary details to take 
over the control of tin in the United States by the 
Government whereby business can proceed in an or- 
derly and effective manner. Although no immediate 
relief is expected, the trade hopes that, with the co- 
operation of the British Government, easier conditions 
In the meantime spot Straits is 
Small arrivals 


will prevail soon. 
quoted nominally at about 80 cents. 
overland from Pacific shipments of Chinese tin have 
sold at 66 cents. Very little attempt will be made to 
do business until the dealers know something about 
deliveries on old contracts and how to clear on new 
purchases. A few offers are being received from 
abroad on special lots but there is a wide difference 
between sellers’ ideas and as so much still hinges on 
the permit situation there is very little business being 
accomplished. 


LEAD. 

During the week the market for lead was quiet and 
the leading producers are still quoting 6'4 cents for 
New York delivery, while independent sellers are 
holding for 6% cents. Producers report sales of first 
quarter lead at 61% cents New York base, or 4 cent 
over the Trust price for shipment within 30 days. 
Dealers are offering to sell prompt and ‘December 
shipments at 634 cents New York, which is % cent 
less than they quoted recently. 


SPELTER. 

The Zinc Committee has sent to the War Trade 
soard its recommendation for spelter prices and the 
trade is awaiting the decision of the Government. 
Consequently trading is quiet. Spot, New York, was 
offered at 81% cents against 814 cents a week previous. 
East St. Louis was quoted unchanged at 7% to 8 
cents, 

It is understood that the Zinc Committee in their 
letter to the War Industries Board did not make any 
recommendations regarding either a fixed price for 
prime Western spelter, or the establishment of maxi- 
mum or minimum prices on this grade, for it seems 
to be the consensus of opinion among the producers 
that it would not be practical under present condi- 
tions to attempt to regulate the price of common metal. 


OLD METALS. 

Prior to the Government price fixing on scrap, the 
belief was that when this was done, there would be 
heavy demand from consumers who might then con- 
sider it safe to cover their requirements for a consid- 
erable time ahead. But it seem to have 
worked out that way—at least not to a very marked 
degree. There has been some buying, it is true, since 


does not 
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prices were fixed, but it has not yet reached a state 
commensurate with the volume of consumption. The 
market stands about where it did last week, both as 
respects volume of transactions and values. Whole 
sale dealers’ quotations in the Chicago district, which 
may be considered Old 
steel axles, $40.00 to $41.00; old iron axles, $41.00 to 
$42.00; steel springs, $34.00 to $36.00; Number | 
wrought iron, $30.50 to $31.50; Number 1 cast iron, 
Prices for non-ferrous 


nominal, are as follows: 


$22.00 to $23.00, all net tons. 
metals are as follows, per pound: Light copper, 19 
cents ; light brass, 11 cents; lead, 5%4 cents; zinc, 5% 
cents ; cast aluminum, 15 cents. 


SOLDER. 

Solder prices in Chicago warehouses remain the 
same as those quoted a week ago, namely: XXX 
Guaranteed, 4% & Y%, 45 cents; Commercial, 4% « VY, 
43 cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 41 cents. 


SHEETS. 

The bar shortage means that the sheet outcome will 
fall short of consumers’ needs. The government con 
tinues to buy sheets heavily for shipment to England 
and France and all of the mills are working on govern 
ment orders previously placed. Domestic consumers, 
outside of canners, are likely to find shipments short. 


PIG IRON. 


Large shipments of pig iron have peen made this 


week, but additional contracts for 100,000 tons are 


going begging because lack of fuel and railway dif 
ficulties are restricting output. [last furnace inter 
ests continue to be overwhelmed with inquiries for all 
kinds and grades of pig iron. The demand for steel 
making iron is especially heavy in the Central West, 
where there is a scramble for all the basic iron avail 
able and bessemer could be sold in large tonnages if 
the merchant furnaces would accept the business offer 
ing. 

Southern furnaces are taking some export business 
for foundry grades, but almost no iron ts being sold 
for domestic shipment into the East. One northern 
consumer that purchased southern foundry tron re 
ports that it is three months since shipment has been 
made by the Alabama furnace and the metal has not 


Norfolk. 


arrived at 


foundry iron can occasionally be bought. ‘That 1s 
not because there is more production of foundry tron 
hut because here and there foundry operations have 


been restricted, either by lack of coke or by reduced 


demand for the foundry’s finished product. There are 
no regular sellers of foundry iron and sales when 
made are only of small lots, in th f carly de 

chance buvet 


liveries, to regular customers only. J] 

has practically no chance to buy tron 
Some business continues to be don ll or part 

account of uncert tics as to 


year, but on 
an there 


ot next 


production there is less of such 


was ten days ago. Some produce! together out 
oft the market. One fairly large f Iron imterest 
reports being sold up tight to the Ol next year. 















METALS. 















PIG IRON. 










a ar $33 00 
Northern Fdy., No. 2.. 33 00 
Southern Pdy., No 37 50 
Lake bes a Charcoal. 37 50 

abideeesées anes 33 50 





FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 














BOESD. ccccccccccecocce 23 90 

DEE crcesccsoceeees 25 40 

MENS s0s¢c0nceeneees 35 20 
20z28..... eeecccccces 39 10 

= . eoeeees 43 00 

eee enccccvcccces 45 90 

PY BOE + re nccescecesed 48 80 






COKE PLATES. 




























































Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 20x28 $25 80 

Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 +4 00 
Cokes, io, ee IC 20x28 26 40 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....... IX 20x28 28 00 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


per 100 Ibs. $5 45 
per 100lbs. 5 50 
per 100lbs. 5 55 
b. cesesedeens per 100 lbs. 5 65 





ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK 


Ss ere per 100 Ibe. 25 
i hs +escenae per 100 Ibe. " 30 
Di heccenmduanal per 100 Ibs. 6 35 
SS Se per 100 lbs. 6 40 
Pee Mctsccosecaad per 100 lbs. 6 45 
GALVANIZED 


No. 16........+++--per 100 lbs.$ 6 95 


No. 18-20.........-per 100lbs. 7 10 
No. 22-24.........-per 1001bs. 7 25 
No. 26.....+++++-+-sper 100i bs. 7 40 
BO BF cccesceeesced per 100lbs. 7 50 
Bee BB. cccvcccceced per 100lbs. 7 70 
No. 30...... osesen -per 100lbs. 8 20 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 
3 rrr rrr per 1001be. $9 80 
eee per 100ibs. 9 85 
No. 27...0-++e00++ per l00lbs. 9 90 
WO, Bo ccevevceses per 100!bs. 10 00 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 


Per 100 Ibs. 

Wood's Smooth No. 20........ ‘= 25 
a No 22-24. - 930 

“ e No 25-26..... - 935 

S ” Pe Bovccccscce 9 40 

Ss ” Ne. 2B... cccccce 9 50 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 


IRON. 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
100 Ibs., base No. 28...... $12 75 
SOLDER. 
XXX Guaranteed § & 4. -per Ib. 4Sc 
Commercial § & $....... 43c 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... ™ 4lc 
SPELTER 

In Slabs..... Sensececcesescees . 8c 
SHEET ZINC. 

Cast tote. occcccccceces o+eeee$22 00 


Less than Cask lots. "$22 50 to $23 00 


COPPER. 
Coppez sheet, base ... 2.00. ceees 2 dSC 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is 
ame ee Western Hardware and Metal anne corrected weekly. 

















the only 











LEAD. AUGERS. BEATERS. 
poeta Pigseeeeesceseceeees 57 ~ | Boring peestins Ladera dma 60% | Carpet Per doz, 
se eeecrcecccccccesesccces « O|  Irwin’s......+...+++++eee++-- Nets| No. 17 Tinned Spring Wire...$ 1 10 
Sheet ‘Carpenter’ “ee 50&10% | No. 18 Spring Wire coppered. 1 40 
. 8 ee rae 1 10 
Full coils........ per 100lbs. $9 25 | 
Cut coils........ per 100 lbs. 9 50| Hollow. ~ ii ws Per doz, 
eee 30 00 0. mp. Dover......... $110 
TIN Bonney’ 531222195 SS oo cine «spe: 13 
0. 10 
Bis to eceokeesenonaned per Ib ave No. 10 Heavy hotel tigned.. 2 10 
, Post Hole. Nois © 1° 38 
Digwell, 8-inch...... per doz. $12 50 No. 18 “ = - 4 50 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well... Nets. ; 
HARDWARE. Vaughan's, 4 to9-in...per doz. 10 25 
BELLOWS. 
a Ship. Blacksmiths’............ seboweed 40% 
ADZES. Ford's, with or without screw... 15% | Hand. 
Cargeutae’. Snell's “ 15% ini 10 12 
See | Per doz. .$8 00 900 1000 1275 
Coopers’. AWLS. Moulders’. 
Barton’s..... eocee cocccccess 15% | Brad. SPOR, ccscccessecs Per doz. 15 00 
White's. ..cccccccccoccccece 13%! No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 50 
Ratlroad. No. 1050 Handled.... “ 1 05 BELLS 
Plumbs.........+++ occcccoes 20% | epee Lewes 1 to 4, 4 00| Call. . 
| Patent asst’d, 1 to 4 ' 85| 3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
AMMUNITION. Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 
Caps, Percussios—per 1,000. | Harness. Cow. 
F. L.. Waterproof, 1-10s...... 32%| Common............ ° 105| High Grade.................. 60% 
cpcenesdesgeutsuanseee De, MMicttesscausens <2 1 00 GE << cesscsvessccccs: SD 
Socket SSE rer 32 a | Door. Per d * 
Shells, Loaded— | Peg. New Departure Automatic... £7 50 
Loaded with Black Powder.....32%| Shouldered.......... o 1 60 Rotary. 
Loaded | with Smokeless Powder, | Patent...........+.- o 75| 3 -in. Old Copper Bell....... 5 00 
ae Ee 32% | 3 -in. aa 3d | any - 7 00 
-in. Nicke teel Bell. 5 50 
Loaded with § nee men SONS, 32% | | Scratch. 3yin, Nickeled Steel Bell. 6 00 
Winchester: | No. 1 han ocket haa'id. doz. 65! Hand. 
| No. IS, = han'ld. 1 35 
Smokeless Repeater Grade. .... 32 No. 7 Stanley........ 1 95; Hand Bells, polished........... 15% 
Smokeless Leader Grade....... 32% | White Metal................. 15% 
Black Powder......... soceocedl Fete SURED... 20 cc rcrereeess 10% 
ets i022 ceeeesesesesdeeonce 159 
U. M. C. AXES. es dé eindnkeeneesde 10% 
Ee Miscellaneous. 
| Boy’ 's Handled. 
Sw } Niagarn...csssseeeod ‘9 25] Church and School, steel alloys, ..50% 
Seon Form, Ibs... 40 50 75 100 
Gun Wads—per 1000 Plumbs, West, Pat List Meskanad ‘$2 25 300 400 5 50 
Winchester 7- OOD. 0 0cc0008 $2 25) a alta "$53 00 BEVELS, TEE 
~ 9-10 gauge........ 1 94 “ Firemen’s (handled), y 
11-28 gauge....... . Sea oe per doz.$19 OC Stanley’ 8, rosewood handle, mew 
Powder. Meme E  FBceccccncevccscevcecceccess 
DuPont's Sporting, kegs ee 4 pa Stanley’ 's iron handle............ Nets 
es , 248 kege.... 3 10| Single Bitted (handled). | 
DuPont's Canisters, |- ib... 56) Warren Silver Steel.......... 15 50 | BINDING, OILCLOTH 
oe i .~ see 23 ere Blue Finished........ u Zinced . . 60% 
o Smokeless Aoneend " 435 atchless Red Pole......... 14 00 | Sigil ACE PBAER DERG ILE 40& 10 
. Keys... 22 00} | Brass, eR ecanguccscasee) 60& 10% 
° . -kegs... 11 25] | 
- _ Pegs: 5 5 75| Single Bitted (without handles). —_ BITS. 
| Warren Silver Steel......... 13 50} 
L.&R. Goange. Extra Sporting | Jenning’s Pattern..........+-- 50% 
ecm den 1025] Sarthe Hed Pore 2711 $F $8| ‘Ford's Car and Machine..\\.1-15% 
L. & R. Orange Extra Sporting | hw al Ship. .-r--seeeeeeeeee 30 ’ 
shag tabekeoe! “acted 5 40) Russell Jenning’s.....-..+-- ; 0p 
L. & R. Orava Extra Sporting | Double Bitted (without handles). | Clark’s Expansive........... .50&5 2 
iki ne ebeen deCnee 2 85) Warren's Natl. Blue, 3} to 44 | Steer’s * Small list, $22 00. .25 
L. & R. Ornage, Extra Sporting eh rendemeze per doz. 17 50| 7. Large “*' $26 00. 25% 
b. canisters ......... 56 The above prices on axes es of 3 to4 Ibs. | iswin mn Coz *Shi > Auger p stern 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting are the base prices. y ® > og ® 15% 
j-Ib. canisters......... 32| 34 to 44 Ibs. advance 25c. | Cae venrveeeresesenvegeres 
L.&R.O , Extra Sporti s. advance 50c. , 
a? + -  — eee | 43 t0 59 be. advance 75c: |Comter.....eserecsscseeneneess 10% 
Santo S = and an o- | Countereta. 
can drums..... 
ic laliiadiaaee No. 18 Wheeler’e.. . c doz. $1 80 
Hercules ‘‘E. C.,"" kegs........ 22 00) BAGS, PAPER = | No. 20 - a 2 40 
Hercules““E. C.,"}-kegs....... il 25 | a - os | American Snailhead. . : 4 
Hercules “‘Infallible,"” 25 can | Per 1,000. "$3 %0 650 7 730 9 00| mt — | 1 20 
AAP ree 22 Mahew’s Flat. : : : e i “ 1 00 
Hercules “‘Infallible,’' 10 can “ Snail...... . 1 50 
Ps anknwdesesaese ae ALA 
Hercules “E.C.,""} kegs. 5 B NCES, SPRING. | Dowell. - 
Hercules ““E.C."" and “Infallible’’ | Russell Jennings.........-++++* 0 
a nepal 1 00| Pelouse peececccoecese ai J 
Hercules W. a .30 Cal. Rifle, | Gimlet. 
IN gine ae Genoese 1 25) | Standard Double Cut......... 25% 
Hercules Lightaing Rifle, a BARS, CROW. | German Pattern..... per doz. $0 4 
RE cikedinwanenee ewan enee 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle , Pinck or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 | Gouge oe ena : 15% 
Ns 6 oxic 50840550: 1 25 Spoon. ......--+++++ “ i 0 
——— Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50) | Countersink........- - 
ercules Bullseye Revolver, 
canisters. . , RES 00 BASEDTS. (Reamer. o 50 
ee. | Je nning’s Square..... a : 4 
ANVILS,. all Willow. per, doz. 10 00 tandard Square..... ms [75 
Trenton, 70 to 80 lbs...... otc erie: } oe _ geen 11 50) American Octagon... -. 
Trenton, 81 to 150 Ibs...... Sicperlb.| Large “ ........ % 13 50) 
ASBESTOS. si ‘ | Screw Driver. 
valvanized Steel. 4bu. bu. 1$ bu “ 75 
Board and Paper, up to yy”..17eper Ib.) 7°°°°""* No. 7 Common.....- 
m7 Thicke’. -l8cperlb, er doz... ...$800 $1150 15 00° No.1 Triumph.....- pr 1 25 





































